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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AND PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


H representative government in modern democracies is not to prove a 
comparative failure, a new departure in the present method of 
yecording votes must be adopted. Apart altogether from the evil 
anomaly of the Plural Vote and the unjust disfranchisement of 
thousands of electors under the Registration Laws, the system of 
Parliamentary and municipal elections in this country stands 
condemned by impartial men of all parties as inefficient and 
inequitable, 

Representation by single-member constituencies was introduced 
into Great Britain and Ireland in 1868, in spite of its disastrous and 
admitted failure in the United States. As long ago as 1812, the 
electorates in the States had been so jerrymandered that whereas 
50,163 Democrats elected 29 senators, 55,766 Federalists secured 11 
seats only, a clear case of minority of electors obtaining a majority of 
representatives. The results in the United Kingdom during the last 
j© years are equally instructive. 

Commencing with the General Election in 1874, we find, according 
to Lord Avebury’s figures, the Tories in an actual majority of 48, 
whereas upon the votes, they would have been in a minority of 38. 

In 1880 the Liberals gained 44 more seats than they were entitled 
to upon the votes cast in their favour, but after deducting these and 
adding them to their opponents, they would have still been left with 
an actual majority of 78, fully entitling them to office. 

The results of the General Election in 1885 were not materially 
different, and the question of office would also have remained un- 
affected by the proper results of the Election in 1886. Here the Tories, 
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whilst entitled upon their votes to a majority of 29 only, obtained 
an actual majority of 119. 

So, too, in 1892. The party victorious at the poll was in any 
case entitled to the administration. With a majority of 200,000 
votes, the Liberals secured a majority of 40 seats, although propor- 
tionately they were entitled to 30 only. 


The climax was reached, however, in 1895. The Tories gained 
411 seats, the Liberals 259. Out of 6,331,000, 4,792,512 electors 
went to the poll, 2,412,100 supporting the Tory party, and 2,380,412 
the Liberal, showing a majority of 31,688 electors in favour of the 
former. And yet upon this insignificant majority of votes the Tory 
party secured the enormous majority of 152 representatives in the 
House of Commons. 

As each member represented on the average about 7,000 electors, 
it will be seen that the true majority would have been 4 to 5. 

These figures are taken from the Annual Register, a periodical 
which cannot be accused of favouring the Liberal party. Other 
statisticians place the majority of votes at, roughly, 100,000, but this 
makes practically little difference, only increasing the majority by 
about ro. 

The haphazard nature of the present system may be gauged by a 
comparison between the figures of the 1892 and the 1895 elections. 
In the former the Liberals, with a majority of 200,000 votes, secured 
a majority of 40 seats only ; in the latter the Tories, with a majority 
of 103,814 votes (taking the highest figures), obtained a working 
majority of 152. | With half the number of majority votes, they 
secured a majority of representation nearly four times as large. 


It is sometimes said that the results of the contested elections 
should alone be used for the present comparisons, because it is impos- 
sible to determine what votes would have been cast in the uncontested 
constituencies. In all the figures here given, those for the last 
contested elections have been taken, and this is the nearest approach 
to accuracy which can be made. Some writers count the whole of 
the possible votes to the sitting member, a method entirely unjusti- 
fiable and unreliable. If in the 1895 election the figures for the 
contested seats alone are taken, a remarkable result is obtained, little 
flattering to the Unionist party. The Liberals polled 1,800,000 votes 
and the Unionists 1,775,000, with the result that the latter secured a 

majority representation of 77 seats, whereas according to Lord 
Avebury by proportional representation the Liberals would have been 
in an actual majority of three seats. And I venture to again here 
observe that even this majority of 100,000 votes would probably have 
deen wiped out by the abolition of the Plural Vote. In England and 
Wales alone, for the year 1886, there were 68,000 electors with more 
than one vote. The average number of votes possessed by each 
elector was consequently something at least greater than two. It 
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was probably about 2} to 3. As three-fourths, to put it moderately, 
of Plural Voters are admittedly Tories, even in the disastrous year of 
1895, the Liberals would, under a real system of representation, 
including the abolition of the Plural Vote, have secured a small 
majority in the House, instead of occupying the impotent and 
ignominious position they filled. 


The results of the 1900 Election were equally unsatisfactory and 
manifestly as unfair. With a majority of about 80,000 votes, the 
Unionists secured a majority of 134 members. This majority, apart 
from the Plural Vote, should have been about 8. With the abolition 
of the Plural Vote, the Liberals would have been in a majority of 
about the same number. 


The figures for the 1906 Election are even more instructive, 
Omitting Ireland from consideration, out of a total electorate of 
6,483,000, 5,426,000 went to the poll. Of those 56.4 per cent. of the 
votes were cast for the Government, and 43.6 per cent. for the 
Opposition. | Upon this calculation the real proportional represen- 
tation would be 316, instead of 428 members for the Government, and 
244, instead of 132, members for the Opposition. Those figures 
are taken from the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’? and may be taken as 
approximately correct. 


[The stereotyped reply that the present system, although rough and ready, 
is nevertheless fairly equitable, clearly fails to meet the situation. And even 
if it were true the system would still remain unsatisfactory..} ‘To 
tell the Liberals of Kent and Surrey,” said Jord Avebury, “that 
they are represented by the Liberal members for Scotland and Manchester 
is just the old and exploded argument which used to maintain that the people 
of Birmingham and Manchester were virtually represented by the members for 
some other borough.” 


But whatever the injustice which may affect one party or another, 
there are more serious evils which affect the nation as a whole—to 
which therefore consideration free from political bias may be given. 
Chief amongst these is the decadence of party government, and by 
this term is meant government by two main parties, each properly 
organised under recognised leadership, the one in power, the other 
in Opposition. The present system lends itself admirably to the 
formation of sections which hold the balance between the two main 
parties, and under certain circumstances render government by party 
almost impossible. 

Upon the Continent, France is the most striking example of the 
complete failure of representative institutions ; there is an assembly 
composed of shifting and contending groups, some of which only 
combine for temporary purposes, and with the sole object of ‘* down- 
ing’ the remainder, a process necessarily fatal to stability of 
government and continuity of policy. 

The condition in Austria, Italy, and Spain is much the same, and 
would be apparent also in Germany but for the military despotism 
which for the present smothers all parties alike. 
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The breakdown of the two-party system in this country commenced 
with the discovery by the Irish members that by becoming independent 
of either party it could terrorise both. It is interesting to observe 
that in 1880, whereas the Conservatives and Liberals combined polled 
105,000 votes, they secured only 34 seats, whilst 48,000 Home Rulers 
returned 52 members. 

Absence of leadership is a necessary corollary of party 
disorganised by faction. | Each group owns allegiance only to its 
own leader, and leadership of the party as a whole becomes impossible. 
The position of the Liberal party during the late administration forms 
a striking object lesson of the truth of this state of things, and that of 
the Unionist party to-day presents an even more ignominious picture. 

Another evil result of the present system of single member con- 
stituencies is bribery and corruption. Those of us who have been 
engaged in electioneering in small boroughs and cathedral cities know 
that direct bribery in its grossest form prevails, with a compact body 
composed of the lowest of the electorate, which sells its votes for 
money down to the highest bidder—it is this body which holds the 
balance. The recent revelations at Worcester and Yarmouth only 
faintly represent the true state of affairs. 

Evidence of wholesale direct bribery is always difficult to obtain. 
The recent Maidstone Petition is an instance of this. If proof had 
been forthcoming of what is common knowledge with all concerned, 
Maidstone would now be disfranchised, but where both parties are 
equally guilty reticence becomes a necessity. 

As constituencies become larger, direct bribery tends to become 
impossible, and in its place is substituted indirect bribery. This is 
euphemistically styled ‘‘ nursing the constituency,’’ which, to my 
mind, is a more loathsome form of corruption than direct bribery. In 
both parties the complaint is general of the intolerable burden this 
1orm of corruption entails. This means that unless assisted out of 
the party funds, only men of certain means can afford to enter the 
House, and thus men of greater ability and higher character are 
excluded. Just as direct bribery tends to become impossible as the 
constituency increases, so indirect bribery will tend to disappear with 
the abolition of the single member constituency. In large plural 
member constituencies such as are contemplated, only a multi- 
millionaire like Mr. Carnegie could hope to corrupt successfully. 

The arbitrary division of natural communities, such as our large 
and populous cities, into electoral districts upon the Ward system is 
another strong objection to the single-member constituency. 

This system creates serious weakness in lecal life, and engenders 
loss of local influence. Take, for instance, Liverpool split up into 
nine electoral districts, and the City as a whole represented by nine 
members. In the former case a local grievance is the concern only 
of that member representing the district where it occurs, in the latter 
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the local grievance, wherever it occurred, would be the concern of 
each of the nine members, and would be supported in the House, not 
by one solitary member, but by nine. 


And since each member would be equally interested in the welfare 
of the City, irrespective of the party to which each belonged, they 
might for purely local affairs be organised into a committee which 
would powerfully re-act in stimulating interest in local affairs. 


In party government lies the only hope of salvation for modern 
democracies. ‘‘ Majority and minority in and for themselves,’’ 
writes Mr. Bradford, in his ‘‘ Lesson of Popular Government,”’ ‘‘ are 
the first requisites of popular government, and not the development 
or representation of separate groups.’’ The majority must rule, but 
where its rule is unrestrained by an effective minority or opposition 
such majority rule degenerates into the tyranny of the majority. And 
where, as so frequently happens, such majority rule is not truly repre- 
sentative, the situation becomes positively dangerous. A disorganised 
Opposition is followed sooner or later by a disorganised Ministerial 
party. The Tory party during the late administration exemplifies 
the truth of this statement. © In their party were to be found just 
as many groups as in the Opposition. These groups hitherto have 
hung together, not because th¢y are united on broad principles, but 
because their particular vested interests are threatened by a common 
foe. This threat removed by the impotence of the Opposition, all 
legislation in the general interests of the nation became impossible. 
We have witnessed the shameful spectacle of the strongest Govern- 
ment of modern times surrendering to the. clamour of powerful 
sections within their own ranks—the Brewers, the Railway magnates, 
the Church, the Landowners, and what not—and leaving their pledges 
of reform unfulfilled. | Just as the majority must rule, so there must 
be a minority capable of criticising and exposing what it deems 
injurious, in the measures of the majority, to the general welfare. 
Further, this minority must be prepared to take the reins when the 
majority has ceased to hold the confidence of the majority of the 
nation. 

‘The principle by which constitutional governments, as has been 
well said, are upheld is compromise, that of absolute governments is 
force. And just as government by party can only be effectively 
carried on by compromise, so in each party this principle is essential. 
Each party must represent a compromise between the extreme 
opinions of each section, such a compromise representing what all 
sections agree in considering necessary in the interests of the nation 
asawhole. This presupposes organisation, and organisation under 
a leader acknowledged by all sections, er under a group of leaders 
acting upon a common policy. 


Thus we have four requisites in democratic government :— 
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1. Two main parties, the ins and the outs, the Government and 
the Opposition. 

Real representation of each party by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

3- Organisation of each party. 

4. Leadership of each party. 


to 
. 


That these requisites should be attained by mere electoral 
machinery may seem absurd, and yet just as democratic government 
can be ruined by artificial means, so it can be efficiently carried on by 
electoral reform. 


By confining representation to one or the other of the two main 
parties the faddist is eliminated. A candidate must range himself 
either with the Government or “‘ agin it.’’ Every candidate will 
represent not a faction, but a party; he will be a representative 
instead of a mere delegate of a section or faction. Faddists are all 
very well for arousing enthusiasm in the country, but in the practical 
business of the House they are worse than useless. For them 
compromise is impossible. - For instance, but for the fanatical 
opposition of the total abstainers, a large measure of licensing reform 
might have been carried thirty vears ago. 


By proportional representation in enlarged electorates real repre- 
sentation becomes possible. The majority and the minority will each 
be fairly represented in their proper proportions. At present it is a 
mere matter of chance whether the minority secures the majority in 
the House, and whether the latter is not grossly over-represented in 
the Legislature. Either situation is equally dangerous—minority 
rule or minority extermination. | With enlarged electorates, party 
organisation becomes a necessity... With only two sets of candidates 
in the field the electors must group themselves into two parties, with 
the result that organisation will follow as a matter of course. 


And with organisation, that essential concomitant, vital in all 
human activities, viz., leadership, will follow equally as a matter of 
course. 


There remains, then, for discussion the best method whereby true 
representation may be obtained. Although the failure of our present 
system has been long recognised, the question of Proportional Repre- 
sentation is still in this country in the academic stage. But it is far 
#therwise on the Continent, and in some of our Australasian Colonies, 
where various experiments in some form or other of Proportional 
Representation have been tried. In 1890, the Liste Libre or Free 
List system was introduced into many of the Cantons in Switzerland. 
The addition of the cumulative system has been adopted by the Swiss 
Association and the American Proportional Representation League. 
fn 1899 a Proportional Representation Act, applying to both the 
Chamber of Representatives and to the Senate, was passed in Belgium. 
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In a more recent Amending Act, the proportional vote is combined 
with the cumulative vote. 

However suitable these systems may be to these countries, there 
are certain objections against their adoption here. Since any number 
of parties may enter the field, where the electorates are small, accurate 
proportional representation is quite impossible. | When they are 
large—and in Switzerland an electorate sometimes contains 30 seats 
—there is a tendency towards the creation of factions, and with the 
cumulative vote the election of sectional favourites is encouraged, to 
the exclusion of more popular candidates. A modification of the 
Hare system is now in force in Tasmania. It has been described in 
detail by M. W. Jethro Brown, a member of the English Bar, and 
Professor of Law and Modern History in the University of Tasmania. 
At the time of the publication in 1899 of Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ New Demo- 
cracy,’’ one election only had taken place, in Hobart, with an 
electorate returning six members, and Launceston four. 

The results of this election in 1897 were considered fairly satis- 
factory, and Mr. Brown became an advocate of the new system, 
known as the Hare-Clark method. The second election, however, 
held early in the year 1903 proved disastrous to the Hare system. The 
candidate who headed the poll in Hobart only represented one-sixth of 
the electors, and another candidate who secured election was so 
unpopular that he had to retire before Parliament met. 

Into the objections to this complicated system I do not propose to 
enter. It is sufficient to state that it leads not to proportional 
representation, but to proportional delegation. It tends to create 
factions, not to suppress them. The Hare system pure and simple 
‘.» advocated by John Stuart Mill has long been discredited in this 
country. 

Other methods may be briefly mentioned. Preferential Voting 
combined with the process of elimination has been claimed by 
Professor Nansen, as the most perféct system known for single- 
member electorates. So far from being the most perfect, it would 
appear to be absolutely the most imperfect. In a three-corner fight 
an independent candidate with an infinitesimal following would be 
elected. In plural-member electorates the best candidates would 
give way to faction leaders or mediocrities. 


A test election inaugurated by the Proportional Representation Society has 
recently been held by the “Tribune.” It was conducted upon Lord Avebury’s 
single transferable vote method—a modification of the Hare system. Although 
the second preferences were distributed proportionally amongst the unsuccessful 
candidates in the first count, with the object of eliminating the element of 
chance, the selection of certain definite papers is entirely arbitrary. The result 
from the two-party system point of view cannot be regarded as a success. 


The Block Vote has the single merit of forcing the electors into 
two parties only, but it has the fatal objection that the minority may 
be entirely excluded. In the United States it resulted in the solid 
representation of one party or the other, and was in consequence 
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abolished in 1842 in favour of single-member. electorates throughout 
the States. 

In France, the result of the Election in 1885 was not such as to 
encourage a second trial. Its adoption in Australia for the election 
of delegates to the Federal Convention was in the main successful, 
the popular favourites, irrespective of party, being elected. This 
cannot therefore be regarded as a satisfactory trial, and indeed in 
Victoria, where the press ran all the elected candidates, the break- 
down was complete. The objection to the Block Vote of minority 
exclusion, has been attempted to be met by the Limited Vote, which 
was adopted in England by the Reform Act of 1867 in three-member 
electorates, each elector possessing two votes only. The result, 
however, is pure chance. __If the majority attempts to secure all three 
seats, it runs the risk of gaining only one, or if it resorts to the 
machine tactics so successfully adopted by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
in Birmingham, it may entirely exclude the minority. This system 
was abolished in 1884. 

The cry for the Second Ballot is more loudly heard now in this 
country. This system has been successful in France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy, in so far as representation tends to be confined 
to two sections only in each electorate, and a second election rendered 
unnecessary by one candidate obtaining a majority on the first ballot. 
But in the absence of party organisation, parties may split into 
numerous sections throughout the country. There is no restraint 
upon the growth of factions. 

In Australia the advantages of the Second Ballot are sought to be 
gained by the Advance Vote, a process whereby the second Ballot is 
avoided by a preference vote. The plan has been wrecked in Queens- 
land by a large proportion of the Electors refusing to give more 
than one preference, and generally instead of discouraging factions, 
there is direct incitement to split up parties into as many groups as 
possible. A scheme has recently been propounded by two Australian 
writers, Messrs. T. B. Ashworth and H. P. C. Ashworth, which is 
described in their treatise, ‘entitled, ‘‘ Proportional Representation 
Applied to Party Government.”’ 

This scheme does not appear to be open to the objections already 
urged. It has the merit of simplicity, and involves the smallest 
departure from existing methods of recording votes and of the count, 
which cannot be asserted of other methods. 


The following are the rules proposed by the authors for carrying 
into effect the new system :... 


1. Electorates to contain at least three, if not five, seats, and 
not more than twenty. 

2. Upon nomination, candidates to declare which party, Minis- 
terialist or Oppositionist, they. seek to represent. 

3. Names of candidates to appear on the ballot papers in two 
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parallel columns: Ministerialists in one, Oppositionists in the other, 
in alphabetical order. 

4. Each Elector to have as many votes as there are seats, and to 
be allowed to give either one or two to any candidate. 

5. The total number of valid votes cast to be divided by the 
number of seats: the quotient to be known as the ‘unit of 
representation.”’ 

6. One seat to be allotted to each party for every whole unit of 
representation contained in the aggregate of votes cast for all its 
candidates, and the last seat to go to the party which has the larger 
remainder. 

7- The candidates of each party having the highest number of 
votes to be declared elected to the number of seats to which each 
party is entitled, in accordance with the preceding rule. 

8. In case of a tie between candidates, or parties, the lot to 
decide. 

As an alternative to rule 4, the authors suggest the simpler method 
by which each elector may vote for half the number of candidates 
that there are seats, i.e., three votes in a five or six-seat electorate, 
four votes in a seven or eight seat electorate, and so on, the votes 
being distributed at pleasure among any of the candidates in either 
column. This is our old friend, The Limited Vote, which, when 
applied to the three-member electorates in this country secured the 
approval of Lord Avebury. The author gives the following example 
of a contest by 13 candidates in a six seat electorate :— 





Ministerialists. Oppositionists. 
3,000 
74,000 : 
44,000 Young 53,000 
42,000 Bell ...... sie +s §1,000 
38,000 Hume 47,000 
35,000 Jones 45,000 
33,000 Black 34,000 
21,000 
370,000 230,000 


Total votes, 370,000 x 230,000—600,000. 
Unit of representation : 600,00o—6—100,000. 
Result :—Ministerialists: 3 units x 70,000—4 seats. 

Oppositionists : 2 units x 30,000—2 seats. 


The successful candidates are Brown, Ryan, Cox, and White 
{M), Young and Bell (O). But for the proportional method this 
result would have exactly reversed, the successful candidates would 
have been Brown and Ryan (M), Young, Bell, Hume, and Jones 
{O). By: the proportional method, however, each party secures its 
proper representation as nearly as may be. _It is true that the 30,000 
Opposition voters are unrepresented, but beyond this no votes are 
wasted. The votes given to the unsuccessful candidates are the 
means whereby the parties on either side obtain their proper repre- 
sentation. 

If the election is taken under rule 4 the result will be found to 
be precisely the same. 
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How far, may be asked, does this scheme make for the two- 
party system? Supposing the Ministerialists to consist of 
two parties, Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, acting together 
on a general policy, and the Oppositionists of three parties 
each fighting for its own delegates and refusing to vote for any 
other Opposition candidate but their own, whilst the total vote for 
the Ministerialists would remain the same, the Oppositionists would 
lose heavily. This would reduce the unit of representation to about 
70,000, and would result in the Ministerialists gaining five seats to 
the Oppositionists one. Moreover, a very slight turnover would 
bring the total Oppositionist vote below the unit of representation, 
and thus exclude them altogether: giving all six seats to the 
Ministerialists. | Herein lies the strongest possible inducement for 
all sections to compromise on general lines. In the case of the 
Liberal Party during the late administration, with a centre containing 
the bulk of the party and two wings, the larger containing the 
Liberal Imperialists and the smaller the ultra-Radicals, if the centre 
and the Liberal Imperialists had combined, they would to a certainty 
have entirely excluded the extreme wing, and might have secured 
two seats. But the ultra-Radicals, by abstaining or casting in their 
lot with the Ministerialists, would have had it in their power to 
exclude the Opposition altogether. So, too, the ultra-Radicals, by 
uniting with the centre, could have kept out the Liberal Imperialist 
candidates. If the Liberal Imperialists, however, chose to retaliate, 
by transfering their votes to the Ministerialists, they could have 
entirely wiped out the Opposition candidates. 


Clearly then, that party which can command the support of most 
sections will gain the administration. In order to obtain any share 
in the government of the country, or in shaping the policy of the 
Opposition, each faction must fall into line with one or other of the 
two main parties. And just as the extreme section must sacrifice 
to some extent its extreme views, so the party as a whole will be 
obliged to support to some extent the views of each section. With 
two great competing parties, so far from either wishing to exclude 
independent sections, each will bid for their support, provided they 
fall into line upon the general party policy. Since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
hint to his supporters at the Marlborough Garden Party, redistribu- 
tion of the Irish seats has been in the air. It is perfectly true that 
Ireland is largely over-represented, but when redistribution comes 
it must be applied all round. There are plenty of constituencies in 
England overrepresented. To deal with Ireland alone with the 
avowed object of reducing the power of the Nationalists in the 
House, would fail, since fifty determined men could still obstruct 
with practically the same effect as eighty. Moreover, such a course 
would be a breach of the existing agreement, and would merely 
create another Irish grievance without any compensating advantage. 
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In the scheme foreshadowed above, redistribution is necessarily 
involved, and would have to be applied generally throughout the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. With provisions 
for the abolition of Plural Voting and for reform of registration 
included in the measure the House of Lords would find no excuse 
for rejecting the bill on the ground of incomplete treatment. Here, 
then, is an opportunity to carry out a great political reform, which, 
whilst making democratic government truly representative, would 
render party government really effective. 


Hucu H. L. Bettor. 
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THE WEST RIDING JUDGMENT AND 
THE PASSIVE RESISTER. 


When the Court of Appeal in August, 1905, gave its judgment in 
favour of the County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
against the Board of Education, the effect of which was shortly put 
that the County Council as the Local Education Authority, having 
control of all Public Elementary Schools in the District whether 
‘‘ provided ’’ (that is not Voluntary) or ‘‘ non-provided ’’ (thaé. is 
Voluntary or Denominational) were not in law and in fact under any 
legal obligation to pay out of the rates for the teaching of religion 
in non-provided schools, and were entitled to deduct from the salaries 
of teachers such proportion as they estimated represented the time 
relatively occupied in giving religious instruction in school hours, 
the pronouncement fell upon the public like a bolt from out of the blue 
sky. It startled the educational world, and the political world alike, 
and not a little chagrined was the Passive Resister, who, following, 
as well he might, the general concensus of opinion that prevailed on, 
and off, every political platform, supposed that those principles 
{espoused by him, and affecting as he believed, his conscience), were 
about to be, and by the Education Act of 1902, had been in fact 
violated, ‘‘ The Passive Resister,’’ as he became after 1902 (the 
simple Nonconformist before then), could surely trust his accredited 
leaders in the chapel, and out of it, when they entered the warpath, 
and did battle against the Anglican and Roman Church, who pro- 
pounded this arch heresy, ‘‘ the departure from the concordat arrived 
at by all parties under the Education Act 1870, with its secular school 
teaching and its ‘‘ Cowper-Temple maximum ”’ of religion, which 
had worked so well in the Board Schools. Was not his own arch 
priest and politico-religious leader, Dr. Clifford, a man likely to know 
and to take heed of the ways of the Tories, led by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, who had schemed and drawn up a measure intended to put 
upon the rates which everybody paid, the cost, not alone of the 
Maintenance of the School House hitherto a private institution, but 
also (and this was the supposed gravamen of the charge and offence) 
the actual cost of teaching in such schools, not ‘‘Cowper-Templeism,’”’ 
but the doctrines formulas and catechisms of faiths peculiar to such 
Voluntary Schools, in short, to teach children of the Anglican and 
Romish Churches the religious tenets of those Churches. To him, a 
Nonconformist, a Protestant, that was indeed anathema. So it 
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went, Roman and Anglican, Jew and Nonconformist, Tory and 
Radical, and the Moderate man too, and everybody who knew or 
pretended he knew aught about the old education controversy, and 
the new, and had read the Bill of Mr. Balfour, or had listened to 
exhaustive expositions of it, all did understand (whether they did or 
did not quite follow the other minutz as to maintenance of structures, 
appointment of teachers and managers, appropriation of endowments, 
or conformity to Trust Deeds) this one great salient and all sufficient 
problem was before them, and was in the ultimate result the basic 
principle declared to be at last carried against the protest and votes of 
the Radical Minority, that in the Act of 1902 “Religion of a Denomin- 
ational character had been set up as an essential part of the curriculum 
of a Public Elementary School, to be taught by servants of the public, 
and to be paid for at the cost of the ratepayer.’’ That was enough! 
Henceforward the Nonconformist became, and would until the law 
was altered, a ‘‘ Passive Resister,’” and as such his conscientious 
resistance led him on to do and to suffer some strange things, and 
not because it was not the law, but that being law until repealed by 
the advent of the party to which he belonged, he would thenceforth 
resist to his utmost, and make all the sacrifices a conscientious man 
should, rather than obey an obnexious law. What was the result? 
He suffered every sort of martyrdom (some called it cheap--he didn’t). 
His goods were distrained and sold by warrant, despite his sonorous 
protests before a hardened magistracy—nay more, he took care not to 
have goods distrainable, and so to satisfy the law as he believed it to 
be, he (after a preliminary oration at the chapel, and amid the tears 
of his fellow worshippers) went heroically to prison. He encountered 
ether risks ; he forfeited even his franchise in the belief, rather than 
budge one iota from what Dr. Clifford and Mr. Asquith, and many 
ether great Radical leaders had said and believed, was the law (2 
most unjust,and oppressive law) of the land. _ Had he but known all 
along ‘‘ that it was not the law,” as the Court of Appeal declared it 
was, that in no part of the Act of 1902 was there to be found any 
sanction, or at any rate, any command or requirement that the Local 
Authority having control of Public Elementary Schools, should pay 
for religious teaching of any sort or kind (except perhaps Cowper- 
Temple teaching in Provided Schools). Ah, if that idea had only 
struck him what misery might have been avoided, what wasted energy 
of denunciation, what abortive vituperation of churches. 


So then, when some more than average critic of the Act of 1go> 
in the West Riding Council discovered nowhere in the Act itself an) 
authority or sanction to teach or pay for the teaching of religion in 
Voluntary Schools, it was but a short step to recommend that the 
Teachers of Religion in such schools should have their salaries docked 
of such proportion to per cent. or so, as the case might be, and 
thus, heigh presto! the burden would be shifted from the shoulders of 
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the poor, long suffering Passive Resister, and be placed nolens volens 
on that of the unhappy but obedient servants of the Public Authority, 
i.e., the teachers upon whom by consent of everybody this sacred but 
much debated duty had been cast. The poor teacher was like all his 
kind—to teach for the love of Christ, but No pay. No, not if the 
West Riding Council knew it. 


Little wonder then that in the Divisional Court in the Summer of 
1906 the whole question became the subject of Appeal, and in this 
form. The Education Act of 1902 came into operation in the West 
Riding in April, 1904. Within the area of the Authority there were 
four schools in which the question involved ‘arose. They were 
Voluntary, and were denominational either of the Church of England 
or of the Roman Catholic Church, and upon the Act coming into 
operation, managers were appointed for each of these schools under 
the provisions of Section 6 of the Education Act, 1902. One of the 
four schools was the Kilnhurst National School, Swinton, which was 
founded and conducted under a Trust Deed of May, 25, 1869, under 
which the religious teaching in the school was to be in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Church of England. The head master was 
appointed and held his office under contracts which were made before 
1902, and he was bound under those contracts to instruct the children 
under the direction of the Clergyman of the Parish in the Scriptures, 
the Catechism of the Church of England, and the Book of Common 
Prayer. The school mistress was similarly engaged and employed. 
The Local Authority sought to get a return to elicit accurate infor- 
mation with regard to the time devoted to religious instruction, and to 
the proportion of teachers’ time employed in giving such instruction. 
Getting no return, they used the school tables to ascertain, and did 
ascertain what proportion of time was so occupied by the teacher as 
against the time devoted to secular instruction, and in this case came 
to the conclusion that 10 per cent. of the salaries of the teachers might 
be so regarded as remuneration for the religious instruction given by 
them, and accordingly they deducted 10 per cent from the salaries of 
the teachers, and paid the balance to them. Two others of the four 
schools were Church of England Schools under Trust Deeds also, and 
mutatis mutandis, the same facts and methods of treatment were 
applied. The fourth school was a Roman Catholic School, also 
established under a Trust Deed, but the teachers were treated in a 
similar manner. So then application was made on behalf of these 
suffering teachers to the Board of Education, and the Board was 
asked under the powers of Section 16 of the Education Act 1902 to 
compel the Local Authority to fulfil their duty by payment of the 
teachers’ salary in full. A Public Enquiry followed by the direction 
of the Board, and a report made as a result. Upon this the Education 
Board (like every one else until then) so interpreting the law as 
compelling the Local Authority to pay for religious teaching in a 
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Non-provided or Voluntary School of a denominational character, 
by order dated July 21st, 1905, ordered the County Council to pay 
to the teachers the balance of the salaries due to them. This the 
‘Council refused to comply with or to pay the balances, and so the 
Education Board obtained by the Attorney General a rule nisi return- 
‘able in the Divisional Court, calling upon the County Council to show 
cause why a Writ of Mandamus should not issue directing them to 
obey the Order of the Board of Education. 

So it came ahout that arguments pro and con having been heard 
before three Puisine Judges sitting together as a Divisional Court 
(Justices E. Ridley, Darling, and Bray), the Court in July unani- 
mously, but only after critical examination and comparison of various 
sections in the Act of 1902, came to the same conclusion that all 
laymen had previously held or believed the law to have been, viz., that 
the Act did impose upon the Local Authority the obligation to pay as 
well for the time occupied in religious instruction as in secular 
instruction, given in a Provided School, notwithstanding such 
religious instruction was of a denominational character, as required 
by the trusts affecting such schools, and so the ‘‘ Mandamus went ’’ 
as it is termed in legal parlance, unless the County Council reversed 
this judgment ; they must obey the Order of the Education Board, 
cand pay the teachers their balances of salaries. 

But now a startling thing took place, and this is what already has 
been termed a ‘‘ bolt out of the blue.’”’ So far the concensus of 
opinion was complete, save on the part of the hard and unyielding 
West Riding County Council ; they were firm in their view, and they 
would test the view of this lower branch of the High Court. The 
Court of Appeal should also examine the complicated provisions of 
the 1902 Act, and compare it with the Education Act of 1870, and 
then say if they (the Council) were not right, and everybody besides 
wrong in its interpretation—and so they did. They had encourage- 
ment for such a step ; for had not Mr. Justice Darling hesitated and 
doubted, as he admitted in the course of his judgment ; but at length 
found salvation in the discovery that he could see good reason to 
agree with his brothers Ridley and Bray, which he gave, and very 
good reasons too; in fact, that was the best part of all the three 
judgments. Justice Darling is a clever man, and a far-seeing 
student, and he was not afraid to give the strength of the arguments 
against which he had been striving and had almost captured him, and 
sO gave piquancy and strength to the conclusion he did come to 
against an earlier view. © That judgment of the Divisional Court was 
after argument in August reversed by the decision of a majority of 
the Judges in the Court of Appeal, who held ‘‘ that the Education Acts 
1870 to 1902 do not impose upon a Local Education Authority the 
obligation to pay the expense of religious instruction in Non-provided 
Schools, and the Authority is entitled to withhold such part of the 
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teachers” salaries as may be deemed fairly referable to the time 
occupied in giving religious instruction.’’ The two Judges who so 
agreed to reverse the three Judges who had otherwise held, were the 
Master of the Rolls, known to be a sound and ‘analytical lawyer, with 
a clear and incisive method of investigation, and Lord Justice 
Farwell, who before his elevation to that Court was a distinguished 
Equity Judge of first instance. 

But one Judge dissented, and did so in very learned and emphatic 
terms. From the point of view of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton, his. 
Jearned brothers had ridden the wrong horse altogether. He fell 
into rank with the three Judges in the Court below. So there were 
four on one side, and two on the other ; the majority counting heads 
were for the teachers and the payment for religion ; and the minority 
on the side of the Local Authority and against the payment. _In short 
the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell contra mundam. 
In this state of matters, of course, the Law Lords were inevitable. 
And now we are in possession of the final arbitrament of that august 
and learned body who unanimously reversed the Court of Appeal’s 
judgment, and finally declared the law. 


Now justly to appreciate what the arguments were pro and con, 
which have caused such conflicting considerations, it is necessary to 
run over the salient points as they were put in the two Courts below 
and finally in the House of Lords. 

The best index to the arguments which prevailed in the Divisionak 
Court, but failed in the Court of Appeal, and finally received the 
approbation of the Law Lords is to be found in the summary of the 
Attorney General’s speech on behalf of the Board of Education. It 
was this :—‘‘ The Education Act, 1902, contemplates ‘ the mainten- 
ance’ of the local education authority of non-provided schools as. 
they existed previously, viz., as integral institutions, an essential 
feature of whose curriculum was the provision of religious instruction. 
No provision was made in the Act for apportioning the salaries paid 
to teachers and attributing so much to religious and so much to 
secular instruction, as the defendants (the Local Authority) have 
arbitrarily done in this case. If the principle on which they have 
acted is correct, they ought logically to be entitled to do the same 
in regard to all the expenses of a school in which religious as well as 
secular instruction is given, as for instance expenses of repairs and of 
lighting and of warming the school while religious instruction is being 
given. It is obvious this is not what was intended, and the Act 
provides no machinery for such an apportionment. The Act of 1902 
is for the first time bringing within the category of Public Managed 
Schools a class of school which had not theretofore been subject to 
such management, viz., Non-provided Public Elementary Schools. 
Such schools had previously derived no support from the rates, and 
had been entirely and for all purposes under the control of the 
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Managers appointed in conformity with their Trust Deeds. When 
the support of such schools was thrown upon the rates, it was 
contemplated that by way of quid pro quo and in return for the relief 
thus afforded public cofitrol of them to a certain extent, and in certain 
respects should be provided for by the Act. It was necessary from 
that point of view to provide expressly by Section 5 that in future the 
Local Education Authority should be responsible for, and have control 
of, secular instruction in such schools, and no implication arises as 
suggested from that provision that the responsibility of making 
financial provision, quoad religious instruction, cannot be intended to 
be thrown on the Local Education Authority. The direct control 
of the religious instruction is no doubt to be exercised by the 
managers, but by Section 6 of the Act it is provided that a certain 
proportion of the managers shall be appointed by the Local Education 
Authority, and so a certain amount of popular control over the 
religious instruction is indirectly given as part of the quid pro quo 
provided by the Act and in return for the support afforded to such 
schools from the rates. . . . It is fallacious to say that up to 
1902 no public moneys were ever applicable to religious instruction. 
In the case of the Board Schools religious instruction was paid for 
out of the rates, subject to the condition that it must be undenomin- 
ational in character. By the Act of 1902 it was intended to give 
the same right to support out of the rates to denominational schools, 
subject to a certain amount of popular control being extended to them. 
It was submitted that the meaning of the legislation was that in 
return for the amount of popular control given by the Act over the 
Non-provided Schools all their expenses should be provided for out 
of the rates except as and to the extent expressly provided for by the 
Act.”’ 


Then after pointing out how and in what way the schools so 
controlled by the Public Authority could be kept ‘“‘ efficient,’’ he 
contended the Maintenance of this efficiency covered ‘‘ religious as 
well as material and secular efficiency.’’ ‘* The basis,’’ he further 
said, ‘‘ of the argument of the other side is that a school has a kind 
of dual existence, and is a Public Elementary School while secular 
instruction is given; but that is a fallacy. What is being dealt 
with is a school as a whole, and not a school in any particular aspect. 
. « « + A-school does not cease to be a Public Elementary School 
as soon as religious instruction is given. . . . The teachers have 
a contractual relation with the managers, two of whom are repre- 
sentative of the public. The situation is that there is a general 
responsibility on the part of the Local Education Authority, who 
are bound to keep efficient all Public Elementary Schools throughout 
their area, but that the control in certain matters of detail is in the 
managers. In maintaining efficiency the Local Education Authority 
cannot split up the fund necessary for that purpose as if the school 
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when religious teaching is going on, took up some other character 
than that of a school which they are bound to maintain and keep 
efficient. The Legislature has given no indication that any expense 
except those specifically mentioned in the Act is to be segregated 
from the general expense of maintaining the fact that certain things 
are specifically mentioned of which the expense is to fall on the 
managers shews that it could not have been contemplated that the 
salary of the teachers should be subject to reduction in respect of 
the time occupied in religious teaching.’’ 


Over against this trenchant argument of the Attorney General 
was the reply of the Master of the Rolls in the Appeal Court, and 
which carried with it the assent of Lord Justice Farwell. He said: 
‘* The construction contended for by the Crown seems to me to 
involve so many anomalies as to make its acceptance impossible. To 
begin with, it involves the imposition of two different standards of 
efficiency by the use of the same words. It involves the use of the 
words ‘public elementary school’ in two different senses, as in the 
one case excluding and in the other case including denominational 
religious instruction, and this although the statutory definition of the 
term as excluding such instruction remains unchanged. _It imposes 
obligation to maintain the efficiency of such instruction while it 
expressly deprives the persons upon whom this obligation is imposed 
of any control over the subject matter or means of informing them- 
selves of its condition. Confine the obligation imposed to the subject 
matter to which it is in terms made applicable, viz., public elementary 
schools as defined by the Act, and all these difficulties vanish. On 
the other hand the difficulties involved in the appellants (the County 
Council’s) construction are quite insignificant-in comparison.’’ 


It is from no disrespect to the advocates for the County. Council 
that their arguments ipissima verba are not reproduced, our limited 
space forbids it, but no injustice shall be done in grasping the force 
and cogency of their contention. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
was the dissentient Judge in the Court of Appeal, whose views 
contrary to his brethren lead to the further appeal to the Lords, and 
has in the result been entirely vindicated, felt the full force of the 
arguments of the Counsel for the West Riding Authority, and said so, 
but he set himself the task, always a difficult one, and chiefly so for the 
Junior and last appointed Judge, to combat those arguments and with 
marvellous precision to expose what he deemed their fallacies. A 
short quotation from his judgment will give a summary of the con- 
tention of the County Council. ‘‘ The arguments of the Appellants 
(the Local Authority) are very formidable. The only provision in the 
Education Act, 1902, which imposes on the Local Education Authority 
the duty of paying the expenses of Non-provided Schools is to be 
found in the opening words of Section 7, which enact that they shall 
maintain and keep efficient all Public Elementary Schools within their 
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area which are necessary. _It will be seen that the subject matter to 
which the two duties of (1) Maintaining and (2) keeping efficient apply 
is one and the same, so that the obligation ‘ to maintain ’ is no wider 
than the obligation ‘to keep efficient ;’ and if we hold that it is the 
duty of a Local Education Authority to maintain a Non-provided 
School in ‘ respect ’ of the religious education given therein, we must 
hold that it is their duty to keep that religious education efficient. 
But it is very difficult to suppose that this Act intended to impose any 
public duty or obligation on Local Education Authorities with regard 
to the efficiency of the religious instruction in Non-provided Schools 
within their areas. _In the first place their responsibility as imposed 
by Section 5 of the Act is strictly confined to the secular education 
in Non-provided schools, and it is control over secular education alone 
in those schools which is given to them by that section. In the 
next place, the provisions of the Act are carefully framed so as to 
prevent the Local Education Authority having any direct power of 
management or interference with religious instruction in the Non- 
provided Schools; and it seems improbable that the Legislature 
should have imposed on these Public Authorities the duty of keeping 
that efficient which they have no power to interfere with, manage, and 
control.’’ The learned Judge went on to point out other difficulties 
presenting themselves by comparison of the various sections in the 
Act of 1902. Then dealing with ‘‘ Endowments,’’ he said: “‘ If 
religious instruction is one of the purposes of a Public Elementary 
School for which provision has to be made by the Local Education 
Authority. . . . all endowments of Non-provided Schools which 
were originally given for the purpose of specific religious instruction 
must be handed over to the Local Education Authority, so as to go in 
aid of the rates.’’ 


Notwithstanding: all these difficulties of construction, and the 
pressure of the County Council’s advocates with great force that the 
solution of these difficulties lay in treating the religious instruction in 
a Non-provided School as something outside its existence as a Public 
Elementary School, and as something therefore which the Local Au 
thority had no concern, that they were not responsible for its efficiency, 
and -had no duty to maintain it, the learned Lord Justice came to the 
very opposite conclusion. He said: ‘‘In my opinion it is impossible to 
construe the phrase ‘ Public Elementary School’ in Section 7 (the 
maintenance in efficiency of such schools) otherwise than as including 
the religious instruction given therein. It is clear from Section 7, 
Sub-section 1 (a) that it is intended that this religious instruction 
should be given during school hours, which raises a strong prima 
facie case for the view that it was intended to be part of the school 
work ; but there are stil] more direct indications of this. The religious 
instruction is specifically described as being given ‘in’ the school.” 
He proceeded to give other instances pointing to the same result. It 
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was by the teacher in school hours in the school as the daily and 
ordinary curriculum. He points out that the Act contemplated 
nowhere an apportionment of the expenditure between the secular and 
the religious use of the school for any purpose. The expense was 
treated as one and the same and indivisible, and so by a logical 
deduction he proceeded from his premise to the conclusion and deter- 
mination that the religious and the secular instruction in Non-provided 
Schools are regarded by the Act of 1902 as being alike parts of the 
work of such schools as Public Elementary Schools, and that it was 
impossible to help coming to the conclusion that the cost of each of 
these component parts of the total school work forms part of the 
expenditure which must be provided by the Local Education Authority, 
which by Section 7, Sub-section 1 is bound to maintain the school. 

This opinion and mode of reasoning has carried the day, but there 
were dicta and statements in the course of Lord Justice Moulton’s 
judgment which, perhaps, the Lords have not considered, or at least 
have not in words approved, and there are vistas of future trouble to 
be seen ahead, assuming that the New Education Bill is dropped, 
and the status quo ante under the 1902 Act prevails, as it indeed must. 
What about the ‘‘ Endowments ”’ of the Trust Schools, which on the 
same Lord Justice pointed out, by the result he had arrived at, must 
of necessity and by parity of reason, go to the persons called upon 
to maintain the schools in efficiency, to relieve the rates which are 
employed to maintain them. Will those endowments now be 
demanded, and if demanded will they be so employed as well as the 
use of the school premises? 

Then what is to be the future of the Passive Resister? He was 
right when he concluded that to be the law which it was, when he 
resisted it. He never suffered (as some would since August have 
us think he did) because he believed it was not the law that he should 
pay rates for denominational teaching of which he disapproved, but 
because he was by law compelled to do so, against his will. 

Is he now to continue the bitter struggle, and if so till when? 
Here is a situation of the most complex character. The present 
Education Bill proceeded on a principle that struck at the maintenance 
out of rates of the Non-provided Schools teaching denominational 
tenets so far as a general obligation to pay for religious teaching 
went. That principle is in fact accepted even by the opponents of the 
Measure. But on the rock of Public Control, Facilities for Special 
Schools and Parental Control, the Bill is wrecked. An impasse has 
arisen between the House of Lords and House of Commons. If no 
compromise is arrived at, what is to be the outlook? Dark indeed, 
so far as Educationists are concerned. A Revival possibly of the old 
strife, but more intensified, between the law even as the present 
Government has elicited it to be, by their action resulting in this 
Appeal. Will the Radical County Councils obey the Order of the 
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Board of Education, or will they not? and if not, are they as 
‘‘corporate Authorities’’ going to be in Contempt of Court and 
treated as ‘‘ Active Resisters’’ of the declared law? with all that it 
means. At the same time, are the Ministers and others of the 
chapels to be distrained upon and hailed to prison, and even on the 
side of the Roman and Anglican Churches, are they prepared for the 
strain and struggle incidental to the grudging administration of the 
law of 1902, with its dual control and unhappy clashing of duties and 
obligations? Surely all and sundry should take heed, and at least 
remember if for nothing else, the cause of it all, the children of 
England who after all will be the ultimate sufferers from this endless 
strife of religions, ending perhaps in the ultimate triumph of the 
Secular in Education and a loss to All the Churches. 


J. Edmondson Joél. 


10th December, 1906. 











GOVERNING IRELAND IN ACCORDANCE 


WITH IRISH IDEAS. 


At this time when the Liberal Party, so long out of office, is preparing 
for Ireland a measure of government which it is promised will be in 
sympathy with Irish ‘‘ideas,’’ it may be of interest to put on record a 
few Irish Ideas gathered after seventeen years’ residence in the heart 
of the Green Country, by a native of Ireland, who though born and 
educated in England, has since arriving at years of discretion, lived 
among and mixed with all classes and creeds in his native country, 
and known intimately Irishmen of every shade of political colour— 
without becoming allied to any party in particular. 


The following impressions are those of the ordinary man in the 
street, and no attempt will be made to argue as to the ethical or legal 
rights or wrongs of the ideas chronicled. 

Many of the ablest statesmen from both sides of the House have 
time after time come to my country full of reforming zeal, only to 
leave behind them when they go, the graves of their brightest hopes, if 
not of their reputations. 

And the first Irish idea that has met each and all of the long line 
of brilliant statesmen has been one of grievance. 

An array of Irish ills and demands for their remedy bewildering 
and often absolutely paralysing has to be faced. The grievances of 
one set of Irishmen are the demands of another, the removal of what 
at first sight seems a crying injustice often entails the refusal of what 
may be fairly urged as a right. The granting of one plea to one 
party may involve the infliction of very obvious wrongs on another. 

At first sight the newcomer to Ireland will only distinguish a great 
division separating the inhabitants into two opposing factions, those 
of the Unionist and of the Nationalist. Roughly speaking, the whole 
nation is thus divided, one camp being nearly four times as large as 
the other. 

Yet I am convinced that the great majority of the adherents of 
each party are seeking for the same thing, and are equally impressed 
with one great idea—the welfare of their country. Of late years 
a wave of Nationalism has swept over Ireland, waking to life a 
devotion to our native land which had heretofore been dormant in 
many breasts. I use the term ‘‘ Nationalism ”’ in its broadest sense, 
not restricting it as common usage does to denote one party, one 
creed. There are thousands of men belonging to the Unionist Party, 
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the Protestant Church, whose love for Dark Rosaleen is as tender 
and deep as that of the most rabid Nationalist, and these men very 
naturally resent being put outside the pale, and their ideas of what 
is for the common good scouted and ignored. 

No time in modern history has seemed so propitious for the mutual 
understanding of all Erin’s children which would ensure forgiveness 
on both sides, and yet at no time have the differences of opinion stood 
out so uncompromisingly and clearly, or have Irish ideas of what is 
needed to make the country prosperous been more at variance. 

The would-be Saviour of Ireland will first discover that the country 
is divided into opposing camps ; it will take him some time to distin- 
guish the sub-divisions of each party. _It is from these complications 
of differences that the greatest difficulty arises in any conscientious 
attempts to make a satisfactory and permanent adjustment of affairs 
in accordance with ‘‘ Irish ’’ ideas. 

In the Unionist party will be found many of the old style of Tories, 
perhaps truer to type than elsewhere in the British Isles. _Men who 
string together the names of a deceased Liberal Leader, the Enemy 
of Mankind, and the Conservative Party led by Mr. Balfour, and who 
curse with equal fervour any land legislation and the devil and all his 
works. Survivals of feudal times, kind-hearted tyrants in the main, 
who would regard it as a personal disgrace to show anything but 
good-natured patronage to their dependents, but who are insistent 
that all and sundry should exhibit a proper sense of their overlord’s 
lofty station. These men have taken the inevitable lopping of their 
privileges very badly. Year by year the iron enters deeper into their 
souls as land law after land law has diminished their incomes, and 
reduced their influence by encroaching yet further on what they had 
regarded as the unalienable rights of property. They consider the 
bitterest drops in their cup of humiliation to have been distilled by 
Judas’ hands, and are full ef rancour at many acts of the party which 
they have supported with pathetic loyalty for the simple reason that 
there is no other party they can ally themselves with! These irrecon- 
cilables of the Unionist Camp are simply brimming over with the Idea 
of the wrongs done to them individually and as a class! 

Broader in their ideas are the Liberal Unionists, by far the most 
numerous of the inhabitants in the Unionist Camp. They again are 
sub-divided by Conciliationists, and latterly by Devolutionists, the 
latest development of progressive Conservatism, who present a good 
working substitute for Home Rule, in their programme, provided that 
it shall not be known by that abhorred name, and that the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland must be legislatively untam- 
pered with, even if their new scheme of government should—as its 
enemies urge it would—make the Union ipso facto a dead letter. 

The Nationalist Party is even more sub-divided, yet they also are 
bound by the chain of one common Idea, this being the exact anti- 
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thesis of the Unionist link. Complete governmental separation from 
England, entailing the repeal of the Act of Union, is their ultimatum. 

Amongst them, too, are found the Irreconcilables, whose hatred 
of England and all things English is so undying that they openly 
declare their wish that Ireland might be linked to the meanest, 
poorest state in the world rather than remain an unwilling portion of 
the Greatest Empire. There is also a Republican Party, some of its © 
members hoping to regenerate Ireland by a federation of provinces 
on the lines of Swiss States. 

There are those who stoutly declare themselves to be the only 
true Constitutionalists, urging that the British Constitution was 
illegally altered by the Act of Union, in that this Act was passed in 
the teeth of and against the wishes of the vast majority of the Irish 
people, and only then by bribery, fraud, and force. Conciliationists 
and Devolutionists are in these ranks, men who would willingly meet 
their opponents in every way that did not make them forswear their 
demands for Home Rule, and though little love is often lost between 
the various factions, yet in their conviction that their country is being 
badly used, and that injustice has been and is being done to Ireland 
and to themselves individually, all factions and both parties join in a 
chorus of angry lamentation and threats. 

I have yet to meet an Irishman who—provided he has sufficient 
confidence in you to be candid, and to say what he really thinks, as 
well as strength of mind to resist the temptation to give as his opinion 
what he thinks you think, and would like him to say—who does not 
labour under an idea of personal grievances—generally a sheaf— 
against the existing state of things, over which he will wax eloquent, 
or ferocious, according to his particular temperament. And as 
with the individual, so with the nation, grumbling and discontent 
permeate national life. \ 

Yet when one tries to investigate the solid grounds for this unrest, 
much seems perfectly capable of removal and readjustment, given 
an autocrat who could act fearless of raising the spook of the British 
Ratepayer, unheeding the wild screams of wrath that would arise 
from all parties in Ireland, for he could probably not succeed in 
pleasing anybody at first! 

I do not say it would be easy to get rid of some of the vexed 
questions which have been with us for centuries, but I do urge it 
would be possible to a Minister, bold and generous—and preferably 
blind and deaf. For though the volume of dissonant growls arising 
from every corner of Ireland is tremendous, due allowance must be 
made for the inveterate habit that grumbling has become to the 
Irishman, and for the sense of dissatisfaction causing a reaching 
after something better and fuller, a striving for the Ideal, which is so 
marked a characteristic of the curious bundle of complex paradoxes 
we call the Celtic nature. _It is this vague yearning for the unknown 
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that helps to make our island’s drink bill three and a half times as 
much as the sum paid in rent in a like period. The untutored peasant 
groping blindly to follow the impulses transmitted to him from far 
away ancestors gains from the fiery potion he pours down his throat 
a momentary release from the sordid realities of existence, and in 
seeking to realise his higher self, becomes the victim of his lower 
nature. Obsession by the Ideal is doubtless a curious reason for the 
bestiality rampant in every shanty-and shebeen where drink is sold 
legally or illicitly in the four provinces of Erin, and may not be under- 
stood by the wearers of purple and fine linen, epicures of the emotions 
who can stimulate their senses in a hundred and one ways, besides 
those of artistic eating and drinking. But to the ill-fed, ill-clad, and 
until lately, intellectually starved peasant on the hillsides, drinking 
is the nearest road he knows to the life that man does not live by 
bread alone. Grumbling is a great safety valve for the hot tempered 
Celt ; experience has shown that if he is muzzled or becomes volun- 
tarily silent, real danger at once supervenes. 

I know an Irishman who for forty odd years has begun each day 
with four eggs and a good grumble for breakfast, who carries his 
grievances in his pocket to be handy at meal times, just as some 
people carry pepsine or dinner pills. If this daily routine is not 
interfered with, a more agreeable companion, or otherwise healthy 
specimen in mind and body, does not exist, but when something 
prevents his airing his grievances with his due allowance of eggs, 
such as the exigencies of polite society when stopping in other people’s 
houses, he becomes very speedily so morose and dyspeptic that he is 
often pitied as the victim of suppressed gout, when only suffering 
from suppressed grumbles. 

But below the surface of such ‘‘ constitutional grumbling ’’ in 
Ireland lie some very real grievances. 

The first—Religious Intolerance—I must mention with a sense 
of shame, for a crying disgrace it is that such things should be, in 
this twentieth century of Christianity. 

The ordinary Englishman living at peace with all his neighbours, 
whether they worship in church, chapel, or tin tabernacle, cannot 
realise how bitter, how rampant, how poisonous to the body politic 
the bigotry of a certain section of extremists, both Protestant and 
Catholic, has always been in Ireland. 

Despite the dangers awaiting the Candid Friend, I must admit I 
have been forced to the opinion that a good deal of the recrudescence 
of intolerance is due to a great extent to the soreness felt and spiteful- 
ness exhibited by members of the Reformed Church, now that they 
find the fact of their being Protestants carries less weight, and no 
longer ensures them the same social and material advantages it did of 
old. Since the coming of the Local Government Act, much power 
and patronage has passed out of the hands of the Protestants repre- 
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senting the landed and wealthier classes, into the hands of farming 
and shopkeeping Roman Catholics, and as the Protestants have 
always had an idea that they were in fact, if not by law, the ‘“‘ruling 
class,’’ this sudden rebuff has annoyed them considerably. 


No doubt a fierce denial of any such feeling would be given by the 
better educated classes of the Church in which I was baptised and 
educated, but actions speak louder than words, and the actions of 
many Protestants show how strong is the idea that they are the salt 
of the earth—the chosen people. This tacit would-be ascendancy. 
still meets one on every side, and to the natural, but deplorable resent- 
ment the Protestants have felt at being thrust into line with ‘‘mere 
Catholics,’’ now that efforts are being made to level up and really 
equalise the adherents of all religious belief in the race for position 
and power, I trace much of the revival of open intolerance. Of 
course a considerable section of Roman Catholics celebrated their 
accession to power by reprisals—it is only natural, when for all 
practical purposes they have been, up to the passing of the Locab 
Government Act, elbowed out of all places of profit that it was 
possible, even by rankest jobbery, to fill with Protestants. 

Figures are difficult to dispute, and they show very clearly that 
under the late order the vast proportion of advantageous posts in 
county and local administration were held by Protestants. It is 
not to be wondered at, that now their day has come, the newly 
empowered Roman Catholic councillors should find billets for men of 
their own creed, just as it is equally natural that the ousted 
Protestants should feel their clipped powers a terrible grievance. 


Even now in the Civil Services, the Banks, the great Commercial 
Concerns, the Railways, and Corporations, where Protestants still 
form the majority on the Directorates and Boards, an unduly large 
proportion of the best paid posts are held by Protestants, and are 
still given to them in preference to Catholics when qualifications are 
equal. It must be always borne in mind that such numerical 
advantage becomes still more oppressive in view of the vast majority 
of Roman Catholics—nearly four to one—amongst the inhabitants. 
of the island. 

Deny its existence or not, the Idea of Protestant ascendancy or 
something first cousin to it crops up in every detail of daily life. 

Attempts at proselytising are still made—and strongly resented. 
Not long ago I was told by a man universally respected as an upright, 
honourable gentleman, that his daughter had for years carried on a 
truly blessed work amongst the Roman Catholic maid servants of his 
household, and that he thought it his duty to insist on all in his 
employment, whatever their creed, attending at morning and evening 
family prayers, for he had found this was such a good opportunity 
of teaching them the truth, and of praying by name for each that the 
Lord might lead them out of spiritual darkness into light! 
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I must add that it is doubtful if he had much success in his 
attempts at proselytising. When I was speaking to one of his 
servants later about the matter, she said, ‘‘ Go to his old prayer 
meetings? To be sure, the all of us did that were in it, but he is a 
great little gentleman, and well liked be all, and the young one is as 
good as her daad-daa! Sure then what harm did all his rantipole 
talk do me, and sorra a one I ever heard tell on was the worse of all 
the prayers. There was a many in it did the like of meself, just be 
telling their beads saying over the Rosary, or may be whispering a 
few Aves and Paters for the sake of his poor soul. God be good to 
the poor innocent gentleman !”’ 

After all, Ireland is a Catholic country, and surely good taste, if 
no higher motive, should prevent a great deal of the vulgarity which 
must make the majority of our fellow countrymen indignant and sore. 

Associations have been formed by Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike, which no matter their name, are mainly boycotting 
agencies, and good men look askance at each other, who did they 
but show a little more of the spirit of the Master they all profess io 
serve, would be working hand-in hand for their mutual benefit and the 
welfare of their common country. 

It is impossible to overrate the evil that these detestable exhibitions 
of intolerance cause, or how far-reaching are their effects. There 
does not seem much connection between Popery and Poultry, or Pigs 
and Protestants, yet bitter attacks have been made on the long desired 
and newly-established Agricultural Department, although the great 
and good work it has already accomplished shows on every side. 


In the ordinary every-day life of the Nation, this jealous rivalry 
of creeds has become latterly so rampant that the appointment of 
every official is regarded suspiciously, and the bigotry of one or other 
party is ablaze at the smallest shifting of the governmental staff. 


Rightly or wrongly,the Protestant minority have a fixed idea that 
the entire system of government summed up in the words ‘‘ Dublin 
Castle’ is now being run in the interest of one party, one creed. 
Equally strongly fixed in the minds of the larger party is the idea that 
‘* Dublin Castle ’’ is the stronghold of everything anti-Irish, and that 
nothing can be expected from this headquarters of Alien Government 
in sympathy with popular ideas and aspirations. 

From totally different standpoints the whole system of Irish 
Government is denounced by both parties. Yet when it comes to 
mending or ending the distasteful and much abused governmental 
machine, the Ideas as to what is needed to replace it are so diametric- 
ally opposed, and the outcry so intense, that even the most 
sympathetic statesman must shrink appalled before the task of trying 
to discover which of the many disputing shriekers has right on their 
side. 
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I do not suppose outside the official ring there are many people 
who regard the quaint, but exceedingly costly, methods of adminis- 
trating this country as an example of the survival of the fittest! 
Perhaps some of the Dublin shopkeepers and the inhabitants of the 
genteel squares and select suburbs may consider the Castle Season 
as adequate compensation for any shortcomings in mere dry-as-dust 
matters of equity and economy, but even they would prefer a Royal 
Residence. Here is a chance for the heaven-sent Minister whose 
mission it is to pacify Ireland—to bring the whole system of adminis- 
tration more into line with modern ideas, and ratepayers’ pockets ! 


The Education Question is another upon which both camps in 
Ireland agree in the main Idea and squabble fiercely over details. 
Primary Education not being compulsory heretofore has been 
decidedly sketchy, so that Secondary is not yet possible, and conse- 
quently there are faintest hopes of the many technical programmes 
being of widespread advantage yet awhile. Even with the best 
intentions, it is impossible to build satisfactorily without a foundation. 
Enveloping red tape and kaleidoscopic changes of rules and regulations 
have hampered the hands of the local authorities responsible for the 
working of the Education Act, and the parsimonious spirit exhibited 
by the powers that be in the matter of grants and teachers’ salaries, 
does not tend to make the Board of Education any more popular in 
Ireland than the Local Government Board. You may travel far 
before you hear a good word spoken for either of them by Catholic 
or Protestant! 

Inseparable from this same question of Education is that of a 
Catholic University, in regard to which Mr. Balfour not long ago 
remarked that it was not Protestant Ulster, but England that barred 
the way! So many of those best qualified by education and 
experience have given their opinion that such a University would be 
a work of supererogation, or that it is the most crying need in the 
country, and so many others believe on equally conscientious grounds 
that public money should or should not be devoted to sectarian 
purposes, that as a mere man in the street I venture with the utmost 
humility to suggest that even if superfluous and expensive, and even 
if the Nonconformist conscience felt bound to regard the whole matter 
as meat offered to idols, before they withdrew from their position of 
uncompromising hostility, surely the experiment of endowing such a 
University is worth trying in the hope it will go far towards satisfying 
one of the most prevalent ideas of what is urgently needed for the 
country’s good. 

The last, but certainly not the least of the great grievances which 
must be cured according to Irish Ideas that I shall mention, is the 
present state of the Land Question. All parties in Ireland agree 
that a speedy settlement is absolutely necessary, though their ideas 
as to how that object is to be obtained differ widely. 
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Matters stand in a very acute state, owing to the complete block 
which has been caused by the very success of Mr. Wyndham’s. 
Purchase Bill, because money is not forthcoming to meet the sales 
already effected. Agreements between landlord and tenant to self 
and purchase have been lodged in such battalions that there is no 
hope of getting the cash necessary for dealing with even the present 
congestion for some years, or possibility of encouraging more agree- 
ments to be filed.1 

Except in a few picked cases, such as those involving the re-instal- 
ments of evicted tenants, who have been a menace to the peace of the 
district, the Commissioners are not encouraging sales, simply because 
they have more work on hand than they can get through for years— 
more sales sanctioned than they will have money to meet for the next 
decade, if then. 

Landlords who could just have met their liabilities and charges by 
selling at a fair rate if they could have counted upon getting their 
money within a reasonable time, cannot face the long wait for their 
capital, during which they would only be paid 3}, or in a few cases, 
4% on the purchase money. This reduction of income ensuing would 
render them unable to meet the claims on their estates, apart from 
leaving them no surplus to live on. However willing they may be to 
let their tenants gain by the reduced rental and terminable annuity 
which purchase means to the farmer, without some clear idea of 
when they will be paid the purchase money and bonus they cannot 
sell. Many unfortunates whose agreements were lodged soon after 
the passing of the Bill are still whistling—for their money—or 
perhaps, like the sailors, to raise the wind at exorbitant rates to meet 
their liabilities. 

Meanwhile the Landlords who cannot sell, be they ever so willing, 
have to bear the brunt of a dissatisfied tenantry paying their rent 
grudgingly, and of necessity. with all possible delay and argument—. 
then only after legal pressure has been applied, with consequent 
expense to the landlord. They are abused in the newspapers, and 
painted as monsters of selfishness and greed when they decline to 
accede to terms as obviously ruinous to them as those held out by the 
‘* Freeman’s Journal ”’ as the highest that any farmer should agree to 
pay—prices which simply spell ruin to the owners of land. 

Nearly one-fifth of the tenant farmers in Ireland have bought 
out under one or other of the Land Purchase Bills, or have their 
agreement to purchase lodged under the Wyndham Bill. 

All over Ireland are dotted these newly established peasant pro- 
prietors paying a terminable annuity, which is a little over two- 
thirds of their old rent, and rejoicing in the sense of ownership, 
while on every side of them are equally deserving agriculturalists 


1 Total of advances applied for up to March 31st, vs - £35,275,831- 
” » paid ”» » | *B5i855,096. 
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equally anxious to buy, but prevented from enjoying the same 
good fortune as their neighbours, either because they and their 
landlords cannot agree as to price, or because the Land Purchase 
Commission will not agree to sanction the sale. In some cases 
the reason is that their landlord is averse to selling at all, or his 
income too meagre for him to face the long wait on a reduced 
rental until he is paid his money. : 

Is it to be wondered that the tenant thus debarred by any of 
these reasons from the purchase of his holding should cherish the 
idea that he is being very badly used when he finds himself obliged 
to go on paying rent year after year without getting nearer owner- 
ship, when his next door neighbours on the same class of farms are 
paying as a terminable annuity considerably less than he pays in 
rent every year. 

It will be urged that the injured farmer can get his rent adjusted 
by the Land Courts every fifteen years, and this brings me to one 
of the most curious anomalies of Irish Legislation. 

The Land Commission in Ireland is about as cumbersome and 
expensive an institution as could be devised. Why Ireland, an 
admittedly poverty-stricken country, should have been saddled with 
such an outrageously costly system of rent revision will always 
remain a mystery. Of course it has its use in providing a certain 
number of well-paid billets to be bestowed by one Government or the 
other on its own adherents, all such appointments being greeted by an 
outburst of vituperative fury by the newspapers of the party out of 
office. But why the Land Courts should be continued at this 
moment, when the professed aim of the legislature is to encourage 
and foster land purchase, is inexplicable. 

Unless the idea is to tangle an already knotted skein yet more 
inextricably by tempting tenants to refuse to buy when their land- 
lords are ready to sell, by holding out hopes to the tenants of getting 
their rents further reduced in the Land Courts, or unless the idea 
is to reguce rents to such a low ebb that landlords are absolutely 
unable to agree to sell at all, one cannot see any reason for the reten- 
tion of a system abused alike by all classes of the community. 

1 see Mr. Dillon is now advocating a fresh change of the law, 
whereby tenants would be able to go into the Land Courts every 
seven years, instead of every fifteen as it stands at present, to get 
their rents adjusted. | Confusion worse confounded would follow 
such a measure, and the dream of a contented peasant proprietary in 
Ireland dissolve in thin air—while the money, worse than wasted, 
would amount in a few years to millions of pounds. 

It must be remembered that the actual cost of the Land Com- 
mission, heavy though this is, does not represent one-quarter of the 
money spent in connection with it. No matter how small the 
difference between landlord and tenant, each employs an attorney. 
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Hours are wasted in visits to his den, and whilst the spider fattens 
the fly neglects his business. With the visit of an inspector 
imminent to ‘‘ walk ’’ the farm and to value it as it stands, would it 
be in human nature to keep the work on that farm up to the proper 
pitch, or to put to the best possible use the very land the farmer is 
counting on getting undervalued? Idleness, systematic bad farm- 
ing and neglect is the rule, not the exception, in such cases. 

As for the moral aspects of the Land Courts, more perjury is 
uttered before the Commission than in any other court in Ireland. 
I}l-will is created and rancour nursed on one side or the other ready 
to flame into reprisal whenever the opportunity occurs. Is this 
likely to lead to the amicable give-and-take state of mind necessary 
to make the final bargain desired by the Government between land- 
lord and tenant before land purchase can be assured. 

A side issue of the Land Question which has of late occupied 
much public attention is that of the Grazing Farms, large tracts of 
lands let usually on the eleven month system for cattle ranches. 
From the landlord’s point of view these ranche lettings have been 
most satisfactory. The graziers have paid punctually, often in 
advance, and there have been no grumblings, no threatening of going 
into the ‘‘ Coorts’’ to disturb the harmonious relations. 

Now a large section of the smaller farmers and their mouthpieces, 
the Nationalist papers, demand the breaking up of these large 

untenanted lands amongst the smaller landholders. Under the 
Wyndham Bill the Estates Commissioners are empowered to buy 
these ranches and to settle evicted tenants upon them or to divide 
up amongst the smaller farmers of the neighbourhood. But in 
many cases the landlords think it would be unjust to deprive the 
graziers, who, be it remembered, have up to this proved most 
satisfactory tenants, of their means of livelihood, and some owners 
of land decline to sell such untenanted portions. It is then in the 
power of the Commission to refuse to sanction the sale of the rest 
of the estate. 

Indeed, the powers of these Estate Commissioners are astonish- 
ingly autocratic. Beyond them is practically no appeal unto Cesar, 
and the scope of their decision is very wide. To quote one case 
out of many that have come under my immediate observation, their 
arbitrary action stopped the question of sale of an estate to the 
tenants, much against the landlord’s wish. 

The landlord of the said estate was anxious to remain in Ireland 
and to reside on the property that had been his ancestors long before 
the English came into this Island, even if he sold his farms to his 
tenants. So'he determined before meeting his tenants to discuss 
the subject of selling to them, to ask the Commission what price 
they would give for his demesne land and some farms he had in 
hand and was working himself in order that they might sell to him 
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again, as has been arranged for in the Wyndham Bill. In this way 
he would become a tenant purchaser like the rest of the farmers on 
his estate. His idea was to be in the one boat henceforward with 
his tenants, an intelligent body of men, with whom he had always 
maintained the friendliest relations. The terms offered by the 
Commissioners to him he determined to put forward as the basis of 
agreement between him and his tenants. 

This landlord is a practical agriculturalist, living by his farming 
just as his tenants do. The land outside the actual demesne land 
which he cultivates consists of farms the tenant-right of which he 
has bought from outgoing tenants, who left of their own free will 
without pressure of any kind. To acquire their tenant-right in this 
land he has paid such out-going tenants over £1,000, and has spent 
as much more in improving the farms. He wished to sell to the 
Commission and buy back from them in all about 600 acres, and as 
the estate comprised some 5,000 to 6,000 acres it will be seen that 
he was well within the limit laid down by the Wyndham Act. 

In due course the lands in question were inspected, and an offer 
arrived from the Commission agreeing to purchase and re-sell at 
a price which the landlord considered very fair. But this offer was 
made contingent on the landlord agreeing to give up one farm of 
250 acres out of the 600 acres he wished to keep. For the out- 
going tenant’s interest in this farm he had paid £500, besides 
spending time and money since on improving the land. 

This 250 acre farm the Commissioners proposed should be 
divided amongst four evicted tenants—not tenants evicted from his 
own estate, for such do not exist, or tenants evicted for politicak 
reasons—but men who had given his neighbours and friends endless 
trouble for years and ultimately brought upon their late landlords 
the onus of evicting ; men who, from drink, or sheer incapacity, had 
been unable to make farming pay, in fact, proved failures. 

The farm with which the Commissioners desired to endow these 
wastrels from other people’s estates was in the heart of the land this 
landlord wished to continue farming himself, close to his house, in 
the middle of his game preserves, and contained the best winter 
pasturage of all the land he had in hand. 

Upon his declining to agree to this serious curtailment of the land 
he wished to farm himself, the Commissioners withdrew their offer: 
altogether, and the landlord was unable to sell to his tenants. 

From this arbitrary action of the Commissioners he had no 
appeal. 

Within the last few weeks the report of the three Commissioners 
has been made public, the most important point of which seems to 
be the complete disagreement of two of these omniscient gentlemen 
with the third. After perusing it, one no longer wonders why the 
block in Land Purchase is so complete and so apparently permanent f 
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Now if the Liberal Government at present in office is anxious 
to hand over the reins of government in Ireland in order that Irish- 
men may govern themselves according to Irish Ideas, it would be 
as well first to remove this great rock of offence from the road. 


Unless something practical is done to facilitate the transfer of 
land from the owners to the tenants before any form of Home Rule 
is proposed, the scheme of Devolution will turn into one of Revolu- 
tion, and all the worst periods of modern Irish History will repeat 
themselves. 

The landlords’ idea is that they must now have their backs to 
the wall, having been pressed back step by step, stripped as they 
retreated of one right after another! The tenants’ idea, fostered 
by their agitating friends, is to refuse to give the price for the land 
that the landlords can afford to take. The general idea is that some 
form of compulsory purchase must come, with what result few 
would care to prophesy. 

The rent roll of Ireland at this moment is somewhere under 
4,000,000 a year. Would it not be possible for the Government to 
take over the whole Island just as the Congested District Board 
takes over an estate. Could not Government Bonds be issued to 
represent the capital value of that four million, and allotted to the 
landlords in such wise that the interest, be it high or low, payable 
on such scrip would amount to the landlords’ present nett income? 


Every landlord living on his own estate might be allowed to buy 
back the lands in his own hands up to a certain acreage, as is 
provided for in the Wyndham Bill, but, as has been shown, not 
sanctioned in all cases by the Commissioners. ll absentee land- 
lords to have the option of returning to their demesnes, failing their 
wishing to do so within a given time, the demesne lands to be treated 
exactly as the Congested District Board treat the derelict demesnes 
that come into their hands, and divided up amongst small farmers, 
evicted tenantry, etc. 

Some such plan would leave the landlords with little cause to 
complain—though doubtless they would make the welkin ring with 
their indignation at the compulsory clauses. 


Then, as for the tenants, if they were thus created owners of their 
holdings with a terminable annuity working out at 25% reduction on 
their present rent, they would be in a far better position than they 
are at present to stand on their own legs and put their heart into 
their farming, instead of dividing their attention between trying to 
make the best of the lands and leaving it sufficiently unproductive 
to feel sure of a reduction when the next chance comes of going into 
the Land Court. 


' 2 Th. reduction of rent by the Land Courts in two statutory periods is about 
54%, taking Ireland as a whole. A third term is soon coming. 
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As for the difference between what the tenants would 
pay and the landlords receive as interest on their bonds, 
much of this money would be saved by the extinction of the Land 
Commission and its many ramifications. 

But even granting that this difference would have to come out 
of the pockets of the British Taxpayer, I do not think it would be 
a heavy price to pay for settling once and for ever the vexed question 
in Ireland. Let me add that there is an Idea shared by all parties 
in Ireland, verified by a Royal Commission, that not only one million 
but considerably over two millions a year is due to Ireland from the 
Predominant Partner on the score of over-taxation. 


Once the problem of Irish land ownership was swept away, I 
believe the various Ideas as to how Ireland should be governed 
to suit the Irish themselves would soon fall into line. When there 
were no landlords to be exploited, and the cost of experiments in 
politics had to come out of the experimenters’ own pockets, the 
common sense of the vast majority of Irishmen might be safely 
counted on to keep in check the vagaries of the small minority of 
visionaries and extremists. 

Given some such measure of Government purchase by which 
the landlords would be assured of their present incomes—be it 
remembered these have been already cut down over 50% by the 
working of the Land Acts—and that the smaller men are only just 
keeping their heads above water—and the tenants started as owners, 
with a substantial reduction in the rent charge they would have 
to pay for a term of years, given perfect freedom and equality for 
each and every form of Christianity and a greater exhibition of 
Christlike forbearance in every church, given a clean sweep by the 
Indian broom already at work amongst the abuses of the Castle, 
and the various Departments (given the ordinary English methods 
of Police control), and given a Royal Residence in place of a vice- 
king, and I do not believe a more loyal or conservative country would 
belong to the British Empire than Rebel Ireland. 


ANDREW Marry. 
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MINIATURE RIFLE CLUBS. 


Miniature Rifle Clubs are fast becoming a feature of town and 
country life. | Since the commencement of Lord Roberts’s jehad no 
less than 400 have been affiliated to the Association of Miniature 
Rifle Clubs, 20, Bucklersbury, London, E.C., and the association 
itself, which is presided over by Lord Roberts, has been officially 
recognised, and an officer of the Guards appointed by the War Office 
in the position of organizing secretary. 


Among the council we see the names of the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Westminster and other noblemen, some half-dozen general officers, 
besides other officers and gentlemen well known in the shooting 
world. 


The London Stock Exchange has expended from £2,000 to 
3,000 on the construction of a Miniature Range in the city, county 
and town councils have promoted the movement within their districts, 
country gentlemen and employers of labour have lent their aid in 
establishing a net work of clubs throughout the kingdom, whilst 
many firms, such as Jeger’s underclothing warehouse, have started 
clubs for their own employes, which are largely and enthusiastically 
availed of. 

The difficulty hitherto in advancing rifle shooting has been the 
procuring of suitable ranges within access of the population. For 
instance, a writer in the ‘‘ United Service Magazine’’ says that it 
costs each member of the Isle of Wight Club 6s. 8d. every time he 
goes to shoot, and the secretary of the Civil Service Rifle Club in 
Dublin estimates that it costs the members 3s. each time that they 
attend the range. This is more expensive than golf, and is obviously 
only a recreation that can be indulged in by the comparatively 
wealthy. The very perfection to which the rifle has been carried 
has added to the difficulties of practising with it. The service rifle 
is sighted up to 2,700 yards, and the military authorities are put to 
their wits’ ends to provide ranges for the troops alone, leaving out 
of consideration the civil population altogether. An amusing 
reminiscence occurs to the writer of this paper as showing the 
immense range of the modern rifle. When serving at Tralee, the 
sporting Doctor of the Depot to which he was attached went out 
one day to shoot wild swan with the service rifle. He missed the 
wild swan, but very nearly brought down the Catholic curate, who 
was going his rounds about a mile and a-half further off. 
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Under these circumstances the question arises can nothing be 
done to teach rifle shooting at very much shorter ranges? And by a 
consensus of expert opinion it has been determined that a man can 
be taught the essentials of rifle shooting on a range of 25 yards. 
Of course the weapons and the targets must be modified, but it is 
in evidence that men trained on miniature ranges, succeed with very 
little practice, and in some cases with hardly any practice at all in 
long range firing. 

Lord Lansdowne has asserted that estimating the total qualifi- 
cations of a soldier by the number 10, good shooting will represent 
g out of 10; without going quite so far as this, we shall all be 
ready to admit that given health, discipline, and a knowledge of the 
simplest elements of drill, which can be acquired in a very short time, 
a capacity to hit the mark, which cannot be acquired without con- 
siderable practice, is the most valuable qualification in a soldier. 


In fact, the use of the rifle is at the very root of national defence. 
Just as the aboriginal man, armed only with a club, had to yield to 
the man armed with a sword or pike, the slinger of stones to the 
archer, so the swordsman or the pikeman had to go down before 
the musketeer, and the musketeer with a smooth-bore before the 
rifleman. 

But it may be asked, is this not militarism, and militarism of the 
most rampant type? We think not. We are envisaged on the 
Continent with millions of trained soldiers in every country, and we 
have nothing but our Navy and a handful of soldiers to protect our 
homes in the case of invasion. We have, indeed, the auxiliary forces, 
but it has been authoritatively demonstrated that these alone could. 
not face European troops (see Article on National Defence, July num- 
ber of this Review). If it were known to our present excellent 
friends, but possible future enemies, that every man jack of us could 
pick off his man at 1,000,.0r even 500 yards, there would be con- 
siderable hesitation in trying conclusions with us. It was with 
this object that that magnificent embodiment of the patriotic spirit, 
the volunteer force, was formed in 1859; but every man cannot be 
a volunteer soldier, whilst every man may be a rifleman. No one 
considers that the Volunteers make for militarism and the country 
par excellence of rifle clubs, Switzerland is the most democratic 
country in Europe. 

But these considerations would lead us, if pursued, too far afield 
from the object of this paper, which is to explain what rifle clubs have 
done and can do, and how they do it. 


And first in regard to the rifle. There are two systems on which 
a rifle which is safe and.accurate for short ranges may be based. 


1. By modification of the service rifle. 
2. By construction of a special rifle. 
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The first plan has the advantage of familiarizing the novice from 
the first moment with the weapon which he would have to yse in the 
case of his being put to the test, and may be accomplished either (a) 
by reducing the calibre of the barrel, or (b) reducing the weight of the 
projectile. 

The former (a) is the principle of the Morris tube, which consists 
in inserting a narrower tube down the length of the barrel, when, of 
course, a smaller cartridge may be used. The cost of a service 
rifle is £2 13s. 6d., of the Morris tube 25s. (or with certain alter- 
ations to the mechanism to adapt it to rim fire cartridges, 32s. 6d.). 
It is accurate up to 100 yards. 

The other alternative (b) is known in its best form as ‘‘Kynoch’s 
adapter,’’ and: is the invention of Mr. Mullineux, the enthusiastic 
Secretary of the Edinburgh Civil Service Rifle Club. Its range is 
about the same as the Morris tube, like which it may be used with 
perfect safety at 25 yards. The bullet is very much smaller than 
the service bullet and is propelled by a small quantity of cordite 
powder, the rest of the cartridge being represented by a dummy, 
which is held in its place by a spring and is removed after every 
shot fired. The retail price of the adapter is 6s., and that of the 
ammunition 4s. 6d. per 100, but it could probably be obtained in large 
quantities at a price which would admit of its being served out at 
the rate of 2 shots a penny. 

Clubs using the service pattern rifles are eligible to receive grants 
of from £10 to £25 towards the initial equipment from the Astor 
fund of the National Rifle Association, provided that at least as much 
is contributed by the Club. 

The second system is the use of a specially constructed rifle for 
firing miniature ammunition at short ranges. Of these there are 
some half-dozen on the market, all excellent and accurate rifles and 
eminently suited for purposes of instruction. 

Probably the oldest miniature Rifle and one of the cheapest and 
best is the Winchester (U.S.) model, which may be had of a light or 
heavy make, and either as a single loader or as a repeater. The 
present writer remembers handling one more than thirty years 
ago, and they have retained their excellence and popularity ever 
since. 

The light single loader (Winchester) with bolt action costs 
17s. 6d. only, and is probably, at its price, the best light rifle on the 
market. It is, however, hardly sufficiently strong, except for boys’ 
shooting. 

The Winchester heavy model has the drop action, weighs about 
64$lbs., and costs £2 10s. 

The Winchester Company supply what is known as their 
‘‘musket,”’ weighing about glbs. and costing £3 38., a rifle which 
is very much appreciated by American marksmen. 
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There is also the Winchester repeater, taking 12 cartridges with 
ease, and costing #2 5s. With repeating rifles one is enabled to 
practice at moving and disappearing targets to far more advantage 
than with a single loader. Other repeaters suitable for miniature 
work are the ‘‘ Martin ’’ and the ‘‘ Savage.”’ 


The ‘‘ Certus ’’ of Messrs. Cogswell and Harrison has bolt action 
—similar to the service Rifle—weighs between 4 and slbs., and costs 
with military sights £2 10s. 

The ‘‘ Greener ’’ has the Martini breech action, the same as that 
of the service action in use before the advent of the Magazine system. 
It weighs about 6lbs. and costs £2 12s. 6d. 

Stevens’s ‘‘Favourite’’ weighs 4}lbs., costs £1 11s. 6d., and is 
eminently suited for instructing lads. 

Stevens’s ‘‘Ideal’’ has drop lever action, which permits ready 
inspection of the interior of the barrel from the rear, it weighs about 
6$lbs., and costs £2 3s. 6d. 

The War Office have lately approved a model miniature rifle 
manufactured by the Birmingham Small Arms Company and the 
London Small Arms Company, Old Ford. The breech mechanism 
and working of the bolt is substantially the same as that of the 
ordinary service rifle. Its weight is slbs. 50z. and the retail price 
45s. 

The price of the ammunition for any of these miniature rifles is 
from 11s. 6d. to 13s. per 1,000, working out at the rate of about 
6 shots a penny, but it is usual to charge a penny for 4 shots—thereby 
making a profit of 50 per cent. for the club on the ammunition 
expended, which goes a long way towards defraying current 
expenses. 

Lastly, the Association has recently admitted to its competitions 
a new form of air rifle, within a pound of the weight of the Service 
weapon, and which is accurate up to 25 yards. _It is not a toy, and 
would be perfectly serviceable for purposes of instruction in handling 
a rifle, especially for boys, and it has the advantage that the pellets 
for use with it can be purchased for a nominal sum. 

The recent decision of the Board of Education in connexion with 
the recognition of rifle shooting in elementary schools as part of 
physical training in certain cases will be much facilitated by the 
introduction of the air gun; and in other cases where the cost of 
ammunition is a determining point it will be found useful. The 
price of the gun is £2 1os., of the pellets for use with it 2s. 6d. 
per 1,000. 

Having determined on the rifle to be used, the next considera- 
tion is the target, and the arrangement recommended by the associa- 
tion is one on a travelling wire fitted with one or more card-board 
targets, representing by a bull’s eye and concentric circles the value 
of a full-sized target at 200, 400, or 600 yards, at the reduced 
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distance of 25 yards from the firing point to the target. By this 
means the actual target, after a number of shots, say 10, have been 
fired at it, can be returned to the firing point for inspection without 
the necessity of anyone going behind the targets, thus ensuring 
perfect safety. The targets can also be used as travelling marks 
to aim at, or with a slight modification, as appearing and disappear- 
ing targets. The expense of this apparatus is from £2 10s. to 
£6 tos., according to the number of targets mounted on the wire. 

For backing a 3-16in. sheet of steel is sufficient to stop any 
miniature bullet, and no marker’s butt is required. 

This apparatus is not, however, absolutely necessary, and a range 
may be constructed in any shed, from 20 to 30 yards long, in a 
school or other room of these dimensions or on the roof of city 
premises. A baulk of timber, such as old railway sleepers, 6 feet in 
height and 10 or 12 feet long, which may be set up at an expense of 
less than a sovereign, will answer every purpose, a protected gas- 
light being placed over each target with a clip''to fit the paste 
board target into. 

The advantage of instruction with a small bore rifle is that the 
tyro can see the result of every shot at a trifling expense, whereas 
with full-sized ammunition every shot costs more than a penny— 
44 138. 8d. per thousand being the cost price of Government 
cartridges. This gives interest from the first moment of commenc- 
ing practice. 

It is usual to have a sloping board with a mat to lie on to each 
target, and elbow guards are sold at 1s. a pair to prevent injury 
to clothing. 

It is astonishing the interest that is taken by boys and youths in 
rifle shooting, and even in air-gun shooting no less than 46,000 
people, or practically one-half of the total adult male population of 
Birmingham, recently petitioned against the prohibition of shooting 
with air rifles on licensed premises. 

Looked upon simply as a recreation, there is no more healthy 
or interesting form of exercise than rifle shooting. It trains the 
eye and hand to act in unison, and as all can join in it, it is produc- 
tive of emulation and competition of one member with another and 
one club with another. It must, of course, be carried out under 
strict rules, but that is the case only in a lesser degree of all sports, 
and the danger of infringing these rules adds a dignity to it which 
is wanting in cricket, golf, etc. 

It has also the very great advantage, that miniature rifle shooting 
can be pursued either indoors or out of doors, and equally well 
either in summer or winter. 

The institution of Miniature Rifle Clubs removes the reproach 
that whilst every other sport finds its votaries by the thousand, 
this, the manliest of all sports, and the only one which may 
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be turned to direct national advantage—like practice with the cloth 
yard of old—is now placed within the reach of every boy and man 
in the Kingdom. 

So far from competing with volunteering, it has found some 
of its strongest supporters among members of volunteer corps, and 
is likely to prove a great accession to the strength and popularity 
of volunteering, for when once a man has acquired a taste for 
shooting, he will be likely to seek opportunities where he can pursue 
his acquired capacity on a more extended scale. 

Amongst the inducements held out by the Society of Miniature 
Rifle Clubs to competitors under their rules, are badges and medals, 
which every one may earn, and a number of challenge cups and 
shields. |The National Rifle Association also give prizes at their 
Bisley meeting, and cups and money prizes have been offered by 
persons locally interested in almost every club. 

Lord Roberts proposes instituting a competition between the 
clubs of the different counties for the purpose of determining the 
champion club in each county ; and the second stage in the compe- 
tition will be to ascertain the champion county in the country. We 
understand that his Lordship intends to devote a portion of the 
funds at his disposal in supplying prizes for this competition, and 
if the first competition is successful there is every possibility that 
it will become an annual one. 

The recently published letters of Field Marshal Lord Wolseley to 
Lord Wemys, the founder of the volunteer movement, show that 
in the opinion of at least one distinguished soldier am invasion in 
force is not an impossibility, and it behoves us to put our house is 
order for defence before the enemy is at the gates. 


F. TReEFrry. 














4907. 


KINGSLEY AND THE SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF HIS DAY. 


Perhaps no period in English history has been a more terrible 
one for the poor than the early years of Victoria’s reign—at least 
at no time have their miserable sufferings been more clearly 
or forcibly brought before us. _It is strange to think that we English 
who pride ourselves above all things on our sense of right should 
have been responsible for the blind injustice of little more than 
half a century ago. Yet soit was. Even when we saw the horror 
and misery which surrounded us on all sides we were slow to 
realise its existence, and to open our eyes to the possibilities of 
reform ! 

The real cause of the distress at this period may be put down 
indirectly to the Napoleonic wars, which had been followed by general 
discontent. There was a marked falling-off in trade, whilst prices 
rose exorbitantly. In some parts labourers received fourpence a day 
for twelve hours’ work, whilst the ordinary price demanded for a 
quartern loaf was a shilling. It could not be expected that the 
working classes would continue long to submit to such a state of 
affairs. | Moreover, the wretched housing of the poor increased 
their sense of the injustice of things. Damp insanitary cellars, filthy, 
poverty-stricken hovels—in these the men who worked twelve hours 
a day only to escape starvation must live their lives. In these their 
children must be born and reared, in the midst of such scenes of 
squalor and intensest poverty which they must call home. In these 
the women must work, toil, slave, that food might be found for the 
young—slave with weary aching fingers, with hearts which had 
learned to forget even hope—and for what? Only to live, only to 
draw out the same terrible, lifeless existence from day to day until 
at last the inevitable end should come. 

‘* But why do I talk of Death? 
That phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep ; 
O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !’’ 


Somehow they managed to bear it for a little. In 1838, however, 
matters reached a climax. 
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To add to the grievances which had come to mean the daily life 
of the labouring classes, the harvests had for many seasons been bad, 
and the poor had suffered considerably in consequence. Moreover, 
there was the intolerable oppression of the Corn Laws. Murmurs 
of discontent spread over the country, and ended in uproar and riot. 
Goaded to despair, the poverty-stricken labourers rushed about the 
country burning ricks, breaking machines, violently protesting in 
every way against the inordinate exactions and unjust treatment of 
their landlords. 

It occurred to'the working-man that the solution of the present 
problem lay after all in his own hands. A labourer, William Lovett, 
came forward prepared to meet in a rational manner the difficulties 
of the situation. It was suggested that Parliamentary measures 
should be taken. The Reform Act of 1832 had brought about 
freedom for the middle classes. Acting therefore on the mistaken 
hypothesis that legislation would do the same for the labourers, 
Lovett drew up the People’s Charter. Supporters eagerly urged 
him on ; a ray of hope seemed at last to flicker on the horizon of the 
working-man. 

By the People’s Charter there was to be universal suffrage, vote 
by ballot, and the abolition of property qualification in members. 

The Chartist party, as Lovett’s supporters were called, grew and 
the excitement became intense. 

Meetings were held, monstrous petitions drawn up, and threats 
of the violent enforcement of their privileges made by the infatuated 
mob. 

At last, in 1839, the great petition was presented—an enormous 
document bearing over a million and a half signatures. 

Parliament refused even to look at it. 

Maddened by this rebuke and the total failure of all their plans, 
the infuriated multitude rushed from town to town, ravaging the 
country, sacking the buildings, storming, attacking, burning. 

In 1848 this state of affairs still continued. Events in Paris 
intensified the agitation ; the mob were driven to the point of frenzy. 
Military steps were being taken to put a stop to the riots, and in 
defiance of this a great procession to the House of Commons was 
threatened. 

It was at this point that Kingsley’s first novel, ‘* Yeast,’’ 
appeared. 

It was not strange that Kingsley, of all men in England at this 
time, should be stirred by these events—Kingsley with his deep 
sympathies and tender heart, his beautiful unselfish love of his fellow 
creatures, which made him at all times forget self in his endeavour 
to help wherever help was needed. 


In his work among his parishioners at Eversley he had seen 
for himself the deplorable state of the working classes, and he had 
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come to the conclusion that sympathetic reasoning and reform in 
the actual conditions of their life would do far more than legislation 
to ameliorate their lot. He felt that the reform should have a 
religious basis, that these poor sufferers should be helped not merely 
from a political point of view, but simply because they were men 
and brothers who had an equal right with the richest to enjoy the 
beautiful things of God’s earth. 

He had long been an ardent disciple of Maurice, the famous divine 
who wrote the ‘‘ Kingdom of Christ,’’ and in 1844 Kingsley per- 
sonally made his acquaintance. Maurice’s idea, as Kingsley’s had 
always been, was to bring about reform for the working class on 
Christian principles, and his eager supporter soon became a zealous 
advocate of ‘‘Christian Socialism.’’ Kingsley’s literary gifts 
helped him considerably. He wrote pamphlet after pamphlet on 
the subject he had at heart, and contributed articles to many journals. 
The outrageous events of 1848 convinced him more than ever that 
the people were setting the wrong way to work. He saw what 
the infatuated agitators had not seen in their blindness, that although 
the Reform Bill had succeeded in liberating the middle classes, the 
case of the working man was not analogous. The middle classes 
were gentler born—and although intrinsically high birth means 
nothing, yet in those days it meant that the middle classes had had 
the benefits of education, and pure, clean, healthy surroundings. It 
came to this then: the moral tone of the British working classes 
must be raised before they could be considered fit to cope with their 
physical condition. And that this might be accomplished it was 
not political legislation which was necessary, but education, sanitary 
reform, and religion. 

‘* Yeast ’’ was written in the midst of the stirring events of 1848 
Kingsley, filled with passionate sympathy for the working man, 
determined to open the eyes of the world to his true condition and 
to the possibility of improving it. 

The book exposes in particular the wrongs of the agricultural 
labourers. It describes vividly the awful poverty in which they 
lived, and attributes it in great measure to the mismanagement of 
landlords. The fault lay not so much in their unwillingness to 
reform the system as in their laziness and, in many cases, ignorance 
that reform was necessary. Kingsley maintained that the squires 
were not purposely neglectful, but that they required to be roused 
to their duties. In those days landlords, in order to save themselves 
trouble, let out their land straightaway to farmers, and these, because 
they must needs make their own profit to pay their dues to their 
master, were obliged to let out again the small unhealthy cottages 
on the estate at absurdly high prices, which had to be paid by hard- 
working, poverty-stricken labourers. The result was that even the 
smallest cottages had to be shared by many people, and that a whole 
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family was often cramped into one room, in which they slept at 
night and took food in the day-time. This naturally had its effect 
on their moral character, which is shown only too clearly in the 
horribly vivid scene at the village fair. 

The men, grown accustomed to the poverty and squalor of their 
surroundings, had lost all desire to improve themselves. All sense 
of honour had deserted them, and they learned to rely on the Poor 
Law for help . which a little organisation and co-operation, had there 
only been among them the right amount of energy and enthusiasm, 
would have rendered unnecessary. But the men’s spirit had been 
crushed within them, and they had come almost not to care for their 
present miserable condition. 

This was the case generally. There were, however, men who 
bitterly condemned the injustice of things, and longed for reform. 
Such a one is seen in the gamekeeper, Tregawa. The beauty and 
peace of the woods and parks in which he spent his days brought 
home to Tregawa more than anything the terrible condition of his 
brothers. He saw that on all sides there were people living in the 
enjoyment of all that was worth having in life, and that in their 
selfish luxury they were giving no thought to their less fortunate 
brothers. For Tregawa held that they were after all brothers, and 
so there should be equality in all things. 

The ballad of the poacher’s widow is a passionate denunciation of 
game preserves, of the prosperous squires who rob the poor man of 
his daily bread. 

“You have sold the labouring man, squire, 
Body and soul to shame, 

To pay for your seat in the House, squire, 
And to pay for the feed of your game. 

‘* You made him a poacher yourself, squire, 
When you'd give neither work nor meat ; 
And your barley-fed hares robbed the garden 

‘At our starving children’s feet.’’ 


And then they tried to atone for their injustice by sending their 
wives and their daughters with scanty supplies of food and coal ; but 
it was too late, the mischief had already been done. 


‘* Can your lady patch hearts that are breaking 
With handfuls of coals and rice, 

Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price ?”’ 


Even the very parsons, whose duty surely above all things was 
the care of the poor, seemed to have no heart in their work, no 
sympathy with their miserable brothers, who needed it far more than 
the rich and prosperous. In Church sermons were preached above 
the heads of the uneducated class, and the poor man, because he 
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could understand nothing of the service—he had not, alas! even 
been educated up to the Prayer Book—stayed away from Church, 
where at least all men should be free to worship. 


Surely something might be done in the way of ragged schools, 
and even, as Tregawa suggests, ‘‘ ragged services,’’ to do away with 
the profound ignorance of the working classes. 

The social life of the middle classes too seemed to have been 
affected by the degradation which existed below. Even wealthy 
tradesmen stooped to dishonour, and ‘‘ an Englishman’s word is no. 
longer worth other men’s bonds.’’ Moreover, this class also helped 
indirectly to increase the miseries of the poor by sinking capital in 
foreign countries, while ‘‘ English land was crying out for tillage and 
English poor for employment.’’ 

A year later ‘‘Alton Locke’’ was published. It was written 
under the same influence as ‘‘Yeast,’’ and was equally passionate in 
its plea for social reform. 

This time the problem of the working classes was treated from 
the point of view of the London artisan, somewhat different from 
that of the agricultural labourer, though really springing from much 
the same causes. 

The book, written in the form of an autobiography, tells the story 
of the life of a poor tailor with poetic genius, who determined to 
become the poet of the people whom he saw so cruelly wronged. He 
was hampered in everything by the poor man’s handicap—lack of 
education. If the poor man only had the educational opportunities. 
of his more fortunate brothers, how he might rise above the sordid 
circumstances of his physical condition! What an inordinately 
selfish idea was that which made the rich fear to teach the poor 
anything beyond the most elementary facts, lest forsooth they should 
become ‘‘over-educated’’—in other words, lest they should learn to 
despise the menial work on which the comfort and luxury of the rich 
depended. It was cruel to take poor children away from school to 
the miseries of manual labour when they had just tasted enough of 
the sweets of learning to make them pine for more. Were not the 
Universities founded originally for all classes of men—rich and poor 
alike, and had not scholarships and sizarships been established for 
the special benefit of those who could not afford to pay the College 
fees? 

Alton Locke, with the genius and capabilities of a wonderful 
poet, with the intellect, ambition, and yearnings of men above his 
station in life, suffered all his days the bitterest humiliation and 
misery simply because he belonged to the class of the ‘‘uneducated.”’ 
Even the woman he loved despised him for his want of culture, and 
bestowed her heart on Alton’s cousin—a good-for-nothing, ambitious 
youth, who however (through his father’s good fortune in business) 
was a graduate of the University of Cambridge. 
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So the poor tailor determined to make himself the people’s poet. 
He felt that his task was not merely to set forth for the world the 
wrongs of the poor, but also to try with messages of comfort to 
soothe the hearts of the oppressed. ‘‘If I had to tell the gay ones 
above of the gloom around me I had also to go forth into the sunshine 
to bring home if it were but a wild-flower garland to those that sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death.’’ 

But it was difficult in those times to give comfort by mere words, 
and there were few who were philosophers enough, in spite of the 
singing of the poet, to feel that a good time was really coming. 

They were the months just preceding the memorable April of 1848, 
when Chartism was reaching its grand climax. _If the masses could 
only be heard in Parliament and have a voice in the management of 
the country they felt that the miserable state of affairs must improve. 
At least it could not get worse, and anything was better than 
submitting to the present tryanny. 

Kingsley loudly denounces the terrible ‘‘sweating’’ system. Locke 
and his companion tailors were employed by a ‘‘sweater.’’ They 
worked in a filthy, choking, low-ceiled den, with no ventilation, no 
light, no chairs, no table—nothing but the bare floor, and on this 
there was just enough room for them all to crouch. Often they slaved 
seventeen or eighteen hours a day, including Sundays, and then, if 
they had not by the end of the week finished the piece of work which 
had been set, they were fined heavily by their master. To keep them- 
selves from actual starvation they were even obliged to pawn their 
very coats, and—it was just like the irony of things—while they sat 
starving they stitched at gorgeous brocades, in which noblemen were 
waiting to deck themselves. After the day’s work they went to 
their homes—to sleep for a few hours amid the filthiest, most 
miserable surroundings in the.heart of the city. 

It was one of the greatest sources of bitterness that the very 
Government, to which surely they should look for justice, encour- 
aged, and indeed had actually established the ‘‘sweating’’ system by 
giving out the uniforms of postmen, police, and convicts to con- 
tractors and accepting the lowest tenders. 

‘“*Alton Locke’’ is not altogether a denunciation of the upper 
classes ; it carries also its lesson to the poor. 

It shows that there were men of the upper classes who would do 
all in their power to alleviate the lot of the suffering poor—that there 
were many whose fault was not that they did not care, but that they 
did not see. Even among the so-called aristocrats there were those 
who would shake a labourer by the hand and treat him as an equal, 
merely on the ground of common humanity—the true gentlemen, who 
realised that— 

‘* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that.”’ 
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It was in great measure, as Alton Locke discovered, the fault 
of the poor themselves that there was such a barrier between them 
and the rich—‘‘ we take a pride in estranging them from us—telling 
them that fraternisation between our classes is impossible, and then 
cursing them for not fraternising with us.’’ 


Again, in their attitude towards the clergy the working classes 
showed an unmistakable bias. If one came to analyse the work of the 
clergy, there was very little wrong. The poor conceived that they were 
persecuted by their tyranny, yet in putting moral restrictions upon 
their habits were they really doing more than fulfilling their duty ? 

If the poor people seriously wanted reform no individual could 
effect it. They must band themselves together and work scien- 
tifically ; co-operation was their only hope. 


If Kingsley did denounce the upper classes he was above all 
things just. He saw clearly that the working-classes were wrong 
too, and did not, because he was pleading their cause, omit to point 
out their faults. He knew that if anything in the way of reform 
was to be brought about it must be by truthful statement of facts 
untainted by prejudice or the exaggeration of enthusiasm. 

The disturbance which accompanied the Chartist agitation died a 
very ordinary death. The Corn Laws were repealed, trade prospered, 
and the population was thinned by an increase of emigration. There 
only remained sound sanitary supervision necessary to the comfort 
of the working-classes. 

Kingsley was not a violent social reformer. He was no fanatic 
where the rights of the people were concerned ; his desire was simply 
to remove their grievances. | Hence, when most of these grievances 
had one by one removed themselves, he ceased to be an active 
agitator. 

In ‘‘ Two Years Ago,’’ written some few years later than ‘‘Alton 
Locke,’’ we recognise that Kingsley’s mind has undergone a change. 
He is still as anxious as ever that the working classes shall have 
every social opportunity of developing themselves, but somehow one 
sees that he has become, as it were, reconciled to the existing order. 

On one point, however, he is if possible more ardent than before 
—and that is the question of sanitary reform. 

If the people were careless where their health was concerned and 
did not mind living in filthy squalor, the upper classes should realise 
that it was not merely a matter for the poor, but that it concerned 
the whole British nation. That if the poor were allowed to go on 
living as they were doing it would end in the physical and moral 
deterioration of the race. 

As long as the poor were content to believe that the misery 
attendant on their unsanitary surroundings was God’s judgment, and 
could not be averted, as long as Methodist parsons preached to the 
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same effect, and made themselves the cause of the terror panic, and. 
hopelessness which took possession of the people directly disease 
and calamity—the inevitable consequences of such _ living—came 
among them, so long should the upper classes hold themselves. 
responsible for reforming not only the sanitary system, but the minds. 
of the ignorant as well. When disease came—which of course at 
some time must happen, even in the cleanest, healthiest village— 
there should be efficient means of allaying it. The Board of Health 
was clearly incompetent to fulfil its duties, but surely reform should 
be made possible. 


It is worthy of note that in ‘‘Two Years ago”’ it is the upper 
classes who remind the poor of their responsibilities. In ‘‘Alton 
Locke’’ and ‘‘Yeast’’ we hear nothing but grievances on the part 
of the poor : that they were neglected, ill-treated, and so forth—now 
the position is exactly reversed. There were, it is true, young, 
good-for-nothing squires—‘‘squireens,’’ Kingsley calls them—who 
lived empty, dissipated lives, and were sensible only of the privileges. 
of their position. But the majority of landlords now were only too 
ready to have their duties pointed out to them, and to ameliorate as 
far as lay in their power the lot of their poorer brothers. 


Curates, too, were doing good, conscientious work among their 
parishioners, and the old prejudices of the poor were steadily disap- 
pearing. 

After all there was little enough left that needed reform. 


Kingsley’s writings are characterised by a genuine enthusiasm, an 
intense and even passionate longing to improve the lot of those who 
were handicapped in life’s race by poverty and its attendant evils. 
He was an ardent social reformer—but not in the sense in which the 
term is generally accepted. He was no politician, and considered 
legislation necessary only as a means to an end—not, as so many 
did at the time, as the end itself. 


It has been said of Kingsley that ‘‘he never adopted the socialist 
creed in a sense which could now shock the most conservative.’’ He 
felt that all men were equal, for all were brothers in the sight of 
God—but he realised that all men had not equal capabilities, that 
some were fitted to govern whilst others were fitted only to be ruled. 
Moreover, he felt that the upper classes were on the whole those 
designated to rule, for he maintained that the working-man liked to 
look up to his leader and feel that he was intellectually his superior. 


Kingsley had not, as has already been shown, espoused the cause 
of the working-classes from any political motives. He had been 
drawn to it by his keen sympathies with the poor, and his thorough 
knowledge and understanding of their sorrows acquired in carrying 
out his duties among them. His work was not to encourage the 
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poor in their grievances—for Kingsley was not a true Revolutionist— 
but rather to guide them by Christian principles to teach the world its 
duties, and prove to it that God knows no inequality in the great 
brotherhood of man. And this work, his wonderful tenderness for 
those in distress, and his overflowing sympathy with all men, made 
for him a labour of love. 


F. S. Go.upserc. 








Jan. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH 
ENGLAND? 


A COLONIST’S VIEW. 


PART II. 


Remains the Labour Party. _Its aims are set forth in ‘‘ The Times ’’ 
of January roth last. They are:—Radical Reform of the Land 
System, Protection of the Unemployed, the Underfed Children, and 
the Old ; making Education Free, popularly controlled, and secular ; 
the Checking of Monopoly by encouragement of municipal enterprise. 
As to education the demands made have long been granted in the 
Colonies, and their good results are such a commonplace that we find 
it strange to see the question a burning one in Engalnd. Leaving 
out education, the shortest way to all that Labour asks is Land 
Resumption. It would employ the unemployed, who would them- 
selves feed their children ; it would pull up by the root the worst 
monopoly, and free trade or State action would attend to the others. 
Any State with pretensions to civilisation would provide pensions 
for the aged, and would make widows and orphans and those 
incapacitated by injury or sickness the objects of its most solicitous 
care. Any so-called savage race does this ; but under the selfishness 
bred into us by our vile conditions we are sunk lower than the so-called 
savages. As for ‘‘la misére,’’ it should not be allowed to exist. 
The Westera nations have never permitted themselves a more 
expensive vice than this corruption of serfdom. Proximately 
responsible for it is the Housing Question. Now, it is obvious that 
if the State owned the land, the principal difficulty of the Housing 
Question would be removed. Mr. L. Cope Cornford, writing in the 
article cited about the slum tenants, says they are all enclosed in a 
net of evil circumstances :— 

‘* Of such are the inhabitants of the furnished room, which is, it 
is hardly necessary to remark, no better than an ulcer, eating into the 
core of civilisation. |The Housing and Sanitary Acts give ample 
power to local bodies—always provided that the borough can afford 
to buy out the landlord—-and the ulcer remains, extirpated here and 
there, to appear again yonder. Deal with the matter how you will, 
every argument comes inevitably to the same point, the crux of the 
problem, which, in a word, is the system of land tenure. It is small 
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wonder that every discussion of the question among workmen them- 
selves inevitably resolves itself into the advocacy of some sort of 
Socialism.”’ 

Owning the land, the State would erect suitable buildings in cities 
wherever they were required, and trust to the auction lettings to get 
what rent they were worth. Interspersed among the rooms let, and 
not different from them, would be rooms reserved for the very poorest, 
who could satisfy the deputy of the Minister of Lands that their 
circumstances made it impossible for them to pay rent. The 
demoralising workhouse should disappear, except for the work-shy. 

It is the interest of all classes to have the country tranquil, to get 
rid of questions that arouse class feeling, and at election time often 
absorb far too much of the electors’ attention. | Land Resumption, if 
carried, would get rid, some immediately, some in the course of time, 
of the following, which I extract from the second Labour Platform, 
given in ‘‘ The Times ”’ of January 19th :— 

Increase of taxation on large incomes and on land. 

Compulsory sale of land for the purpose of municipal houses, 

works, farms, and gardens. 

Nationalisation of railways, and mines. (For having resumed 
these it would be necessary to have, as in the Colonies, a 
Railway Department and a Mines Department to manage them 
in the interest of the Commonwealth.) 

Taxation to extinction of all mineral royalties. (The State would 
pay honestly for what it resumed, and there would be no 
question of confiscation.) 

Abolition of property votes. 

Abolition of workhouses. 

Solid legislation on the Housing Question. 

Government inquiry into the food question, with a view to restore 
British Agriculture. (Give the people free access to the land, 
and manage the railways in the general interest, and British 
agriculture will revive of itself.) 

Every one of these changes would convulse the country. _Collec- 
tively they would take years of fighting to accomplish, and then would 
prove inadequate for their purpose. I submit that every tradesman, 
every merchant, every property owner, and every employer and 
employee should pray for Land Resumption as a deliverance from the 
ills all this conflict would provoke. 


V. 


Be it observed that there is here no communism of the cruder kind, 
no pooling the earnings of the toiler and the loafer, the fit and the 
unfit. The worker is encouraged and rewarded ; the loafer alone 
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will find things less pleasant. Individualism will still perform its 
inestimable services to society ; still will individual effort lead to 
wealth and honour. Under the new régime wealth will be grudged 
to no one who attains it; the merchant’s million will be cheerfully 
recognised as the reward of a multitude of services rendered, and so 
with the manufacturer ; the Cadbury of the future need-not fear that 
his fellow citizens will wish to spoil his beneficent enjoyment of well- 
earned revenues. So, too, with the greater capitalists ; if they can 
enrich themselves with a million of money by lending Japan forty 
millions, their fellow citizens will say ‘‘ More power to them,’’ and 
be quite content in the knowledge that he who by legitimate means 
enriches himself, enriches the nation. But an Earl of Anglesey will 
in a generation or two be an unknown monster ; we shall wonder how 
we suffered him and his like so long. The death duties and the 
gradual lowering of interest as wealth accumulates will steadily 
eliminate the idle rich—even if the pressure of enlightened public 
opinion did not suffice to do it without other agents. 

Which reminds me of the new tax I mentioned above, whose 
proceeds should help to pay off the land bonds. This is a tax on 
absentees. 

Look at the absentee carefully. The man whose revenue, raised 
in England, is spent in England, costs the country no more than his 
keep, including in that all his establishment or establishments. But 
the man whose revenue, raised in England, is spent in Paris, is a 
much more expensive subject of the realm. His money employs 
mostly French people, who in their turn give employment to French 
people ; thus, he enriches France at the expense of England, for the 
real wealth of a country is not stocks and bonds, but in its employed 
men, who produce things upon its soil, and furnish soldiers for that 
soil’s defence. The Absentee then should be taxed; let him live 
where he likes, for freedom is our dearest possession ; but since his 
tastes or his needs lead him to play an unpatriotic part, let him satisfy 
his sense of duty to his country by a return to her of one-fourth of 
those revenues she furnishes him for his enjoyment abroad. 

I hope even my angriest critic will admit that Land Resumption is 
an honest proposal. The State is to pay for what it takes, and to pay 
a fair price. There is no confiscation, any more than there is when 
the State delegates its power of resumption to a railway company or 
takes land for fortifications or other public purposes. 

But, whether critics be angry or calm, I am certain that to this 
complexion we must come at last. Rotted by luxury at one end of 
the scale, and by want at the other, and by the imitation and the fear 
of these in between, England is travelling post haste to the Ruin that 
Rome knew before her. Already the nation enlists the barbarians 
as soldiers and allies, and tamely endures their insults. Private 
ownership of land is not Right ; and still it is true that ‘‘ Righteous- 
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ness exalteth a Nation,’’ and that, in strong contrast to the striving 
and unrest and misery of the present régime, ‘‘ the work of righteous-. 
ness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness quietness and. 
assurance for ever.’’ The ‘‘ organised selfishness ’’ which shocks 
the unprejudiced observer of England to-day has its root in the 
Lordship of Land, which cuts the people into two classes—the slave- 
owners and the slaves. You, of the classes, who read this, ask 
yourself, ‘‘ Do I really believe I am of the same clay as the plebeian 
masses—really akin to them?’’ If you are honest with yourself you 
will have to answer, No. Yet into the ranks of those your own 
children may sink, and the ancestors of those fought at Cressy and 
Agincourt, at Marston Moor, and at Waterloo, and gained for you 
the liberties and the rights which you grudge to share. Were you 
truly enlightened, you would rather dwell with a nation of free men 
than with a nation of slaves and slave-holders. | How glorious was 
the brotherhood of Englishmen when in the foreign camp, out- 
numbered five to one, our King could say :— 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother. 


Must it require the eve of battle, and England brought to a desperate 
pass, to rouse us to such recognition of our literal brotherhood of 
blood and descent? Truly, until we can get back to that state of 
mind our civilisation is a failure, no matter what its material triumphs. 

England is at present in the condition of those insane and unhappy 
persons who are so well named misers. With wealth almost unlimited 
she lives for the most part either in want or the fear of want. Every 
year she starves some of her members outright, or sees them die of 
diseases directly due to starvation. | With means to cover the country 
with comfortable cottages she lodges her members in foul, leaky, 
crowded slum dwellings, and in miles of mean streets which destroy 
their souls. And as the miser’s wealth is dissipated by the spend- 
thrift, so is the withheld wealth of England dissipated in a thousand 
follies. As if the non-producers in the State were not already 
numerous enough, spenders of wealth they never earned add to the 
ranks troops of lackeys and courtesans, and the myriad other ministers 
of luxury and folly. 

A generation ago a Duke spent millions upon the excavation of a 
useless underground palace. It is true that he spent the money 
principally in wages to English workmen, and thus did better than he 
does who lends it to a Central American republic to be spent in riotous 
living. But the labour of those English workmen was wasted and 
lost to the country ; and the country needed houses badly and did 
not get them, millions of pounds’ worth of houses which that labour 
could have built. The Duke’s millions, compared to the sum of 
ill-spent capital, are but a drop in the ocean, a grain of sand in the 
desert. Yet we suffer tamely that the country lacks ships and guns, 
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and cannot pay decent wages to the men who should use them, sweats 
the private soldier, and makes it impossible for any but the son of a 
plutocrat to be an officer. The madness of the miser ! 


We 


Let me anticipate the objections of a class whose support I most 
desire. ‘‘I have no faith in legislative remedies,’’ said a noble 
woman to whom I proposed this reform, ‘‘ I don’t believe the world 
will be better until we all grow a great deal less selfish than we are 
now.’’ Yet this reform proposes to curb selfishness, to end a vast 
system for the cultivation of selfishness. I can conceive a similar 
objection which it was first proposed to make that indulgence of 
extreme selfishness, Murder, a crime to be punished by society. ‘I 
have no faith in your new-fangled Law,’’ said the objector of the 
period. ‘‘ Life won’t be safe until we all become a great deal less 
selfish than we are.’’ Just so. And we made Murder punishable 
by death, and gradually we have got it into the average human head 
that however it may profit Self to rob men and wrong women, it does 
not pay to kill in gratification of the unsocial ego. To that extent 
we may claim that if we are not become less selfish we are at any rate 
made to act as if we were. And legislation has done it. Legislation 
can also end the robbery of the many by private rent. 

Another objector :—‘‘ It is all very well to talk about the benefits 
of equitable distribution of wealth. But what are you going to do 
with the criminal, the work-shy, and that helpless class which is so 
inferior physically and mentally that it cannot do a fair day’s work 
of any kind?’’ 

When the worker gets all that is due to him ana has not to yield 
up to another a huge proportion of it, I expect there will be few new 
criminals. It is a commplace in America that the highwayman trusts 
are the fruitful parents of forgery, embezzlement, and many other 
crimes. The principal problem is to deal with the criminals our 
wretched social conditions have already produced, and it is evident 
that the indeterminate sentence and the fitting of the offender for 
honest citizenship will prove most effective agents for rehabilitation. 
The criminal would often have made a splendid soldier or explorer. 
Lombroso covers only part of the ground. ‘‘ There, but for the 
grace of God go I,’’ said the wise Bishop, as the malefactor passed on 
his way to be hanged ; and Lombroso’s imagination and literary gift 
would probably have made him an excellent begging letter-writer ‘f 
circumstances had constrained him to that curious method of getting 
a living. When the undeclared criminal, whom we at present suffer 
gladly, is suppressed, we shall quickly be rid of the declared one. (Of 
the two I may say in passing I prefer the latter, he is a product of ill 
himself and he does but multiply in retail—the other wholesale.) 
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The problem of the work-shy has already been solved by Switzer- 
land, and we should long ago have imitated her methods. And we 
could go to Germany to learn how a great city may be slumless, and 
even the poorest be decently and beautifully housed. 

The helpless inferior specimens, unfit for competitive life, should 
be the charges of the State, treated with kindness and respect and 
kept in comfort, but strictly denied marriage and the begetting of 
children. In a generation or two of improved conditions the class 
would practically disappear. 

Still another objector : ‘‘ What you say seems all right, but some- 
how I have no faith in panaceas.”’ 

I don’t claim for Land Resumption that it is a panacea. But I 
point out certain definite ills, which I may briefly summarise as the 
exploitation of one class by another to their common damnation, and 
I say that for those Land Resumption is a remedy. If we had never 
made a beginning of virtue because we couldn’t make saints all at 
once we should never have risen at all. _If you had to fight a Hydra 
you would lop a head when you got the chance although you judged 
your task too great for you; it would be the act of a cur.to give in 
and strike no blow. No matter what struggles remain for us here- 
after, our present business is to end Land Monopoly, for if we don’t 
there will be no hereafter for us—we shall go under. 

A friend says, ‘‘ Theoretically the idea is all right. Of course I 
know that no perfect society can exist without land nationalisation. 
When you allow freehold you create a landed aristocracy. But 
where you let the Government possess all the land, are you not in 
danger of creating a rather worse class, an officious bureaucracy ?’’ 

I reply, I’m not a bit afraid of the Lands Department officials. 
We have no difficulty in keeping the Post Office officials in their place 
as servants of the whole community, nor ever shall have as long as we 
are in daily touch with them. It’s the official who is stowed away 
and can’t be got at that deteriorates. My big Lands Department 
would be under constant surveillance by people who were keenly 
interested because their pockets were concerned, and it would be kept 
well up to the mark. Interested public attention is the salt of a 
public service, just as in private service, ‘‘ The master’s eye ’’ makes 
the difference between efficiency and inefficiency. 


VII. 


It may be that we have not yet arrived at the universal brotherhood 
of man, though it is visibly approaching. But the time has certainly 
come for choosing whether we will realise Christ’s ideal of brother- 
hood in our own nation. Gentle and simple, good and bad, strong 
and weak ;. if we are all brothers, then none of us may oppress his 
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fellow, nor take from him money or goods or service without 
rendering a full equivalent. 

It is after all a mean soul that is satisfied to do so, satisfied to be 
fed and clothed and filled with delights all its life, and do nothing in 
return. _I believe that there is a majority of the true aristocracy of 
England, the aristocracy of gentle birth and manners, the aristocracy 
of workers in science and art and craft, that does realise this, and ‘is 
hungering for a reform to bring it about that he that will not work 
neither shall he eat. When I examine the efforts made to remedy the 
dreadful ills which result from our present devilish social conditions, 
I feel certain that there is a glorious company of honest men in 
England to whom I can appeal for a consideration of this proposal 
for Land Resumption, the condition precedent of all effective reform. 

And the others, those who have no faith in reform, no perception 
of the necessity for a change, I ask, would not a moderate change like 
this suit you better than the capture of the nation by the out-and-out 
Socialists? For assuredly that is coming if the moderate men do 
not try this method. The Socialists have captured France, and 
already they are the strongest force in Germany ; they have made 
their appearance in the House of Commons, and every election will 
add to their numbers. 

Their methods, should they achieve power as in France, will 
certainly be honestly intended, but they may not be inspired by 
wisdom. Many Socialists already talk confiscation, or special 
taxation which is remarkably like it. There is not a measure of 
their present programme which would not cause more dislocation of 
men and capital, and more inconvenience generally, than would 
Resumption of the Land, yet none of them will remedy the country’s 
ills, they are patchwork and palliatives all. What is the use of 
raising the wages of the worker if you let the landlord presently take 
the increase in rent? Whereas Resumption is specific—it goes to 
the root of social injustice, and yet it scarcely dislocates anybody or 
anything. 

There remain the beati possidentes, those who say, ‘‘ Go to, there 
have always been classes and masses, there always will be ; we will 
remain among the privileged.’’ I wish I had the wit to exhibit to 
them how very far from blessed they are under present conditions ; 
how the want and misery of the lowest classes and the savage struggle 
for life of the middle classes, re-act upon them, serene and 
unapproachable upon Olympian heights though they seem to sit. I 
will say nothing of the deterioration of personal character, which 
must result from daily contemplating the results of the present régime 
without concentrating one’s whole abilities upon the ending of it ; 
but surely when a pestilence bred of gloom and overcrowding lays 
low the Heir to the Throne, when the Duke’s son is murdered by a 
footpad, or his daughter is raped by some miserable degenerate, ther 
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the lesson is forced upon us that we are our brother’s keeper, that no 
class liveth to itself alone, that if we watch harm we take harm. 


It seems as if things were so constituted that the national wealth 
must be fairly distributed or its benefits evaporate. That as with the 
manna that fell from Heaven, there is enough for all, but none to 
‘store. 

If the land-owner is to keep racehorses in solid, roomy, well- 
roofed, and well-ventilated stables; then in the slums of his vast town 
estate his brother man with tender wife and helpless children must herd 
in one room, foul, leaky, and as fatal to modesty and virtue as it is to 
lungs and brain. That vice may riot, virtue must starve. If this 
be so, the diversion of the vast revenues of the landowners to the 
State Treasury, their diminishment in favour of the rack-rented 
toilers, and their application thus diminished to the national service— 
all this would surely be a step in the evolution of perfected humanity. 


There is now in England the most remarkable House of Commons 
ever elected. It represents Jack Straw and Wat Tyler, as well as 
their age-long oppressors. It is partly drawn from that multitude 
of martyrs, the common people of England. Will it do anything 
for them, for the plain people, whom Lincoln thought God must love 
because He made so many of them? To that House seem to be 
addressed the inspired words of Cromwell, written after Dunbar to 
the Parliament of 1650 :— 


- Curb the proud and the insolent, such as would disturb the 
tranquility of England, though under what specious pretences soever. Relieve 
the oppressed, hear the groans of poor prisoners in England; be pleased to 
reform the abuses of all professions: and if there be any one ( profession ) that 
makes many poor to make a few rich, that suits not a Commonwealth.” 


A. Henry. 
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NEED OF REFORM. 


Our Legal System is so antiquated, that unless a serious, and strenu- 
ous effort is made to reform it, the public will soon come to look upon 
lawyers, law-makers, and administrators of the law, with feelings 
of contempt. To be in anyway connected with the law, will be to 
become one of a despised race. No self-respecting parent, will allow 
his daughter to become united to anyone connected with the law, and 
the daughters of the legal fraternity, whether they are the off-spring 
of legislators, administrators, pleaders or servitors, will find their 
matrimonial area very much narrowed, and its boundaries pretty 
clearly defined. 

Law is not fast losing the majesty and dignity which are its 
necessary concomitants because those who make, and those who 
administer it, are worse than formerly, or that they compare unfavour- 
ably with any other body of men, on a level in the Social Scale with 
themselves. The reasons are to be found in other sources. To 
be brief, the Administrative Part of the British Constitution has not 
kept pace with its Legislative. Laws made, or rather promulgated, 
under an absolute monarchy are administered under our present 
extended Franchise. The real law-makers, the present-day voters, 
have had no voice in the composition of such laws. This is not the 
worst. We act as if there had been no progress, and by our actions 
we deny that a nation accumulates wisdom with the lapse of centuries. 
It is beyond the power of the human intellect to strictly define Justice, 
but with the flight of time we get clearer conceptions of it. By our 
present legal system, we act as if people’s ideas of Justice were as 
clear in the days of the Norman, or Plantagenet Dynasty, as they are 
at the present day. 

Some six or eight centuries ago, people might not be shocked at 
the idea of a landlord seizing a tenant’s goods because he could not 
pay his rent at a specified time. Our forefathers thought in those 
days, ‘‘If you cannot pay me, I must have your goods,’’ and never 
doubted but that they were doing a service to the Community in act- 
ing as they did. Their mental horizon did not enable them to see 
that by thus taking a tenant’s goods, they took more considerably 
than the amount of rent due. They could not, or they would not 
understand, that a member of the Community was crippled, perhaps 
ruined, in the pursuit of a livelihood, and that others who depended, 
whole, or in part, upon their victim, suffered in consequence. We, 
in our days, have learned, from our accumulated experience, that if 
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a man cannot pay his rent this week, this month or quarter, as the 
case may be, he may be able to settle it next, and to leave it to the 
landlord to take away his goods amounts to the grossest stupidity 
and injustice. Our forefathers, so many centuries ago, knew nothing 
about the Hire and Purchase System. Now, a house is furnished, 
whole or in part by goods which belong to another party, and the 
landlord can seize them for rent. Thus, it comes to pass that the 
law permits and encourages what it is intended to prevent—namely, 
theft. We smile with self-complacency at the manners and customs 
of our forefathers, and yet, when Times have altered, when our 
machinery of Government has been modernised, when our knowledge 
and information has increased, and when our accumulated wisdom 
throws in the shade that of any other period, we imitate them in 
the brutality and injustice of our Legal System. 


Out of so much blundering, stupidity and ferocity, our County 
Court System has undoubtedly approached the nearest to a fair and 
equitable administration of justice, as regards Debtor and Creditor. 
It is, we should say, from the development of the County Court System 
that a solution of the recovery of.rent difficulty will ensue. _ For, let 
it be remembered, that as the law stands at present, a house may be 
next to uninhabitable from a sanitary point of view, may be over- 
rented, and yet the law, whose province is to protect the weak against 
the more powerful, and to encourage industry, and foster enterprise, 
allows a landlord to clear it, not only of what belongs to the tenant, 
but of the property of another. 

The history of the past does not require any great amount of 
sifting to discover a guiding principle in the solution of the present 
difficulty. Legal rights, and moral rights by no means always har- 
monise, and the law by no consideration must allow one individual in 
the recovery of his legal rights—often so-called—to inflict injustice 
upen another,—and especially the greatest of all injustice to the 
Community at large,—to cripple, and ruin a man in the pursuit of his 
livelihood. 

Before proposing any definite remedy, it may be as well to take 
a typical case, which has occurred, does occur daily, and is likely 
to present itself as long as the law remains as it is. There is rent 
owing, where the husband, from no fault of his own, is out of work. 
The landlord seizes the goods, and whether the husband obtains 
employment shortly after, or whether he does not, a gross injustice is 
wrought, and the humanity and enlightenment of the times receive 
a shock. A whole family may be thrown upon the rates, other 
creditors, or those from whom that family purchases, or would pur- 
chase, suffer, and the least evil which happens is that the tenant has 
been literally robbed, because his goods were ten, or a hundred times 
—especially under the circumstances—of more value to him, than the 
amount of rent due. 
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Nothing is said here about the furniture being on the Hire and 
Purchase System, the house, or tenement, being in an insanitary 
condition, or the rent excessive ; but it is necessary to keep the whole, 
or any one, or two of these contingencies in view. 

There is then the dignity of the law to re-habilitate, the landlord 
to have his legal as far as they are consonant with his moral rights, 
and the furniture dealer and the tenant both to protect. | Who is to 
decide? Clearly the County Court Judge. The landlord must be 
compelled to summon a tenant, and the Judge must decide a case 
on its merits. To do so the Judge must have authority to override 
any private agreement between furniture dealer and tenant, but his 
power must not allow him to deprive a tenant of such goods as are 
absolutely necessary for lodgment and occupation. Let a landlord 
retain his power to give a tenant notice to quit, but he must receive 
his rent only according to a man’s ability to pay. 

If our Legal System is faulty, the blame must not be laid altogether 
to the Legal Profession. Whatever is, is due to the Community at 
large. It is not what a man says he is, or pretends to be, but what 
he is, which determines his position in the scale of manhood. As 
with an individual, so it is with nations. _ Mere professions without 
something real and solid behind them, are made either in ignorance 
of the true state of affairs, or intended to deceive. Treatise after 
treatise may follow each other in rapid succession from the Press, 
setting forth our phenomenal progress in civilization, but if the things 
so proudly elaborated do not exist, your publications are only so much 
advertising, and that of a description which no respectable firm would 
employ. To write a grandiloquent Epic on the Liberty of one’s 
country, when no such Liberty really exists, is only so much Cant, 
and under similar circumstances, to sing of Justice and Humanity, 
may be exercise for the lungs, but is fit only for a nation which is on 
its way to the limbo of the past. 

The charitable institutions of our country may exceed in number, 
and surpass in equipment and revenue any period of the History of 
the World ; Churches and Chapels may be full to overflowing ; Pub- 
lishers may become enriched in issuing works of a religious and 
theological character from the Press; it may be the Augustan age 
of preaching ; and religious Revivals may cast into the shade both 
Whitfield and Wesley, and yet be an age of sham and unreality. A 
nation only makes progress in so far as it applies its accumulated 
‘wisdom to practical purposes. 

Not only have we not applied our accumulated wisdom to practical 
purposes, but there seems a lack of earnestness to do so. Let the 
Empire be threatened, or its framework reported to be in danger, 
then a flood of eloquence arises, and the Press shows unmistakable 
signs of a freshet. The uprooters, however, are few in number, 
and shaky about the knees, and those who look at home, where the 
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real danger to Empire lies, are troubled with myopia. Antiquated 
laws in a Community are like decaying bones in the human body = 
we may neglect them, but we do so at our peril. 

It would seem as if we have been so intent on the machinery of 
Government—extending the Franchise, and giving free and fuller 
representation that our additional duties and privileges have been 
overlooked. Rear anyone in darkness, and they will be afraid of 
the light ; set free a slave and Liberty unnerves him. So far, it 
seems, those who have gained their Liberty are content to be slaves, 
and as long as their fetters have been broken, they cling almost lov- 
ingly to laws and customs, which one can only expect to find among 
Savages, »r people in a semi-barbarous state. 


M. Porritt. 








Jan. 


CHARLES DICKENS RE-VISITED. 


It is doubtless an amiable trait of human nature, this present 
exploitation by means of ‘‘ Dickens’ Fellowships,’’ ‘‘Boz Clubs,’’ 
and the like, of Dickens’ claims as humanitarian and social reformer, 
but from the one essential standpoint, that of literature, the move- 
ment seems a trifle irrelevant. A novelist, one would think, is to 
be judged by his novels, as the expression in terms of art of his 
intellectual and imaginative powers, and not as they further this 
or that social propaganda, however laudable or sanctified by success, 
of which they are made the vehicle. If this is true, then our 
present concern with Dickens centres in the question,—is he still 
a vital force in literature? The question may savour of audacity, or 
worse ; but the fact has got to be faced that despite the present 
‘‘enthusymusy’’ (as Dickens would have called it) there are disquiet- 
ing signs in the negative. A _ reference to his novels, in circles 
where literature counts for something more than the last batch of 
novels from The Book Club, is not always apprehended ; and the 
ensuing explanation as often as not evokes the paralyzing rejoinder, 
—‘‘Dickens? I can’t read him.’’ To the plain man, whose affec- 
tion for this ‘‘good genie’ of his youth is mainly a matter of 
prescription, these things are a thought perturbing. They imply 
that he is not quite at the centre of the situation: that his perspec- 
tive is out of focus and needs adjusting. And then, perhaps, in some 
moment of introspection, the ‘‘twilight of dubiety’’ falls on him, 
falterings of self-suspicion begin to assail him, and he finds himself 
wondering whether, after all, his affection is according to know- 
ledge, or is but mere uncritical prepossession crystallised by ‘time ?— 
thoughts which finally take concrete shape in the question,—Would 
Dickens survive the test of a critical re-perusal after the lapse of a 
generation? Few of the idols of one’s youth support the return so 
made upon them. For ‘‘years and our trials sets marks upon us all,’’ 
as Mrs. Harris remarked to Mrs. Gamp; and to substitute, as a 
reflecting medium, the cold north-light of middle-age for the 
glamorous atmosphere of one’s prime, is to court disillusion. Yes! 
the springtime was the best, when in an ecstasy of anticipation one 
abandoned himself to the spell of this or that enchanter, and set out 
in joyous quest of the unknown, thrice happy could he experience the 
glorious thrill at the shock of the unexpected—the unexpected that 
never happens now. But ‘‘Anno Domini’’ is inexorable :—one 


never can 
eee ee 
That first fine careless rapture. 
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And thus it was with a chastened enthusiasm that one set out to 
revisit Charles Dickens. - 

A man’s art is conditioned by his nature ; his nature, though less 
absolutely, by his environment; and of Dickens more than most 
men is it true that to understand the author, you must first know the 
man. Dickens’ character was by no means complex, though com- 
pounded of conflicting elements, and it stands fully revealed in his 
own Letters and Forster’s Life. One figures him as a man of 
relentless and devouring energy, inflexible purpose, and superlative 
power of intellectual concentration, with an impulsive, emotional and 
imaginative— but not expansive—temperament, the outward and 
visible signs of a splendid physical organism. The defects of his 
qualities appear in a certain hard aggressiveness of character 
that brooked no obstacle ; in a lack of introspection which—blind to 
its finer issues—he disdained as a weakness; and in an excess of 
emotional susceptibility which made him a sentimentalist of the 
extreme type—one who cherished emotion for the sake of emotion. 

Of Dickens’ personal environment it is sufficient to say that his 
father supplied the leading traits to the character of Mr. Micawber, 
and that his mother suggested those of Mrs. Nickleby ; that the 
domestic atmosphere of his early years was that of the Micawber 
household ; and that, in essentials, his childhood was that of David 
‘Copperfield. 

Given Dickens’ nature, it was inevitable that he should turn his 
novels into weapons of offence against certain concrete social abuses ; 
and he had his justification in the fact that they became ‘‘efficacious 
for reform.’’ But this is not the whole matter. Let us render due 
homage to Dickens for the chivalry which prompted these efforts on 
behalf of the commonweal ; but let the fact be faced that every such 
effort was a post-obit on his artistic reputation. Art has many 
mansions, but in the title-deeds of her heritage it is written that ‘‘the 
novel with a purpose’”’ shall have no abiding place. Dickens’ place 
in literature will be determined not by virtue of any moral purpose 
which animates his art, but in spite of it. 

That no ulterior purpose informs or influences the novel which, 
above all others, is identified with the name of Dickens is probably 
a main factor in its supremacy in popular favour. Yet Pickwick, 
from first to last, is a piece of sheer improvisation, by no means 
original in plan, begun and accomplished in a spirit of splendid 
audacity by a. young man of twenty-four, under no other compulsion 
‘than to be consistently diverting. But what an achievment it 
remains in pure inventive power! What an amazing fertility of 
resource is revealed on every page! And how effectually is the 
irresponsibility of purpose implied in its conception conveyed to its 
characters, so that the reader himself is infected and becomes an 
accessory before and after the fact in the proceedings of Mr. Pickwick 
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and his friends. What more need be said by way of criticism of a 
book whose potency so survives after the vicissitudes of seventy 
years? It is in vain that one reminds himself of its glaring incon-- 
sistencies : that, for example, begun as broad farce it evolves into ‘‘a 
middle-class epic,’’ out of which Mr. Pickwick, author of ‘‘Specula-- 
tions on the Source of the Hampstead Ponds, with some observations 
on the Theory of Tittlebats,’’ emerges the kindly and sagacious 
philosopher, tolerant of human foibles, and always heartily on the 
side of human enjoyment; and Sam ‘Weller, that incarnation of 
Cockney impudence, an embodiment of trusty fidelity, as full of 
resource, as invincible, as any cape and sword hero of old romance. 
These things are as dust in the balance weighed against the sense- 
inspired by the book of ‘‘the joy of eventful living’’; against its 
abounding gaiety and good-humour, its buoyant and contagious 
exhilaration, its frank acceptance of the good things of life, its out-- 
ef-doors freshness, its genial sympathy with the underside of human 
nature, its touches of unaffected pathos, its spirit of charity and’ 
human-kindness supreme over all. 

The interest of the characters is purely external. For psycho- 
logical delineation—that process of ‘mental vivisection which, as 
practised by certain living professors of the cult, bids fair to resolve: 
the ultimate problem of metaphysics by creating mind without matter 
—Dickens had nocare. His genius was perceptive, not introspective. 
His creations come within the category of those who ‘‘never have any 
fun with their minds.’ Rarely does he develop character through 
circumstance. The exceptions in proof are—of the first, the cogita- 
tions of Jonas Chuzzlewit after the murder of Montague Tigg ; of the- 
second—the career of Pip in Great Expectations. Two notable 
exceptions, it is true, but still exceptions. 

In close connection with Dickens’ perceptive faculty is his wonder-. 
ful descriptive power. He visualises rather than portrays. Detail 
on detail is piled up until the cumulative effect is such that the thing 
described is not merely realised but seen. Resolve any of his set 
descriptive pieces into its elements, and you get the items of an 
inventory. He is no impressionist, but he knows how to create an 
“‘atmosphere’’ ; how to link the destinies of his characters with the- 
phenomena of nature so as to convey a subtle sense of impending 
calamity. 

The range and flexibility of Dickens’ genius is revealed in the- 
contrast between Pickwick and its immediate successor, Oliver Twist. 
They have hardly a single point of contact, yet each in its way is 
potential of Dickens’ powers at their highest and best. But in 
Oliver Twist we enter the region of didacticism. The avowed pur-- 
pose of the book was to correct the perverted sentimentality which 
made heroes of such picturesque rascals as Paul Clifford and Eugene 
Aram, Dick Turpin and Claude Duval. Thackeray essayed a like 
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task in Catherine and Barry Lyndon; but irony, as a dissolvent for 
popular use, is of dubious utility. Dickens had not the ironic tem- 
perament : the detachment implied in it was alien to his nature. He 
sought to achieve his end by the more direct method of drawing 
the world of social outlawry with Hogarthian fidelity, thinking that 
the ‘‘dregs of life’’ might subserve his purpose ‘‘so long as their 
speech did not offend the ear.’’ He did not see that in this quali- 
fication there lurked the germ of failure. For it committed him to 
a certain amount of idealisation, and therefore to the very fault he was 
engaged in correcting. It did more. The adult reader of Oliver 
Twist knows that he is moving in a world ‘‘where more is meant than 
meets the ear’’—a world, in fact, of unprintable things—and he 
adjusts his conception accordingly. But it is part of the irony of 
things that occasionally the aim of the moral preceptor shall be (in 
Mr. Weller Senior’s word) ‘‘circumwented”’ by the puppets designed 
to subserve it ; ‘and, in the sequel, the reader falls a victim to the 
irrepressible gaiety of the Artful Dodger and the delightful ingenu- 
ousness of Mr. Charley Bates. In fact, these twin-brethren of the 
world of petty-larceny suborn him to join in the mirth unconsciously 
provoked by the immaculate Ofiver. But, with Mr. Bates, he may 
plead by way of extenuation, ‘‘I can’t help it ; he is so jolly green.’’ 
And in truth Dickens’ divinatory power in the case of ‘‘a soaring 
human boy,” to be splendidly exemplified at a later date, is here 
dormant. But the Dodger and Charley Bates make amends for all. 

In a modified degree, this criticism applies to the characters of 
Fagin and Bill Sikes. Fagin, black-hearted as he is, has a sense 
of humour not usually conceded to his race; and Sikes, though a 
brute, a turn for straight-dealing of the ‘“‘ honour among thieves’’ 
variety, which is a relief to the incorrigible duplicity of his craftier 
associate. Sikes, in fact, is ‘‘all in one piece’’--the most consistent and 
coherent character that Dickens ever drew. No higher testimony to his 
truth to nature, and to the real creative power that went to his mak- 
ing, is needed than the fact that for nearly seventy years he has stood 
without a rival as the type of, and convenient synonym for, the 
English criminal class. 

But the real masterpiece of the book, in the way of creative power, 
is Nancy, In the entire range of Dickens’ achievement, there is no 
character that appeals so strongly to one’s sense of the real or that 
displays anything like the same grasp of the elemental woman. By 
a subtle stroke, her unquestionable depravity is redeemed by a spark 
of that dormant potential motherhood which is the heritage of her 
sex, and which in her case transfigures her nature and touches her dim 
and dormant soul to finer issues. Dickens never repeated that first 
success. His Lady Dedlocks and Mrs. Dombeys, his Mrs. Steer- 
forths and Mrs. Clennams—pairs who might interchange characters 
without loss of identity—his Rosa Dartles and so forth—all go to 
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prove that the ‘‘eternal feminine’’ was outside his sphere. Esther 
Summerson, his most ambitious effort in that line, seems to exist to 
give point to Matthew Arnold’s dictum about the eternal distinction 
between simplesse and simplicité. In truth, Dickens’ young women 
are in general either inspidities or beatifications. Ruth Pinch, evi- 
dently his ideal of womanhood—for over no other does he grow so 
excruciatingly dithyrambic—is painfully limited and commonplace. 
The fact is, that woman as an intellectual being, with an orbit of 
her own, simply does not enter into Dickens’ scheme of things. Not ° 
even in the populous gallery of his humorous creations is there one 
woman who for mental force and mother-wit can rival Mrs. Poyser . 
A Jeannie Deans, a Beatrix Esmond, or a Maggie Tulliver, were quite 
outside his ken. 

The limitation here implied in Dickens’ art is visible to the end. 
ft is particularly obvious in his handling of that common theme of 
the story-teller in all ages,—a love-affair. He there betrays an 
ineptness, an ignorance of what is really implied by the situation that 
is amazing. In general, it provokes him to a display of facetious- 
mess—the facetiousness of the ‘‘knowing”’ spectator of a certain age. 
Now a situation in which the central and accepted fact is the deadly 
earnestness of the two principals may have its humorous or its ironic 
aspect for the looker-on ; but comic in itself it is not. Moreover, 
the canons even of fiction demand that a thing shall be presented 
with some approach to what in itself it really is, and not as it may 
appear to be to a third party—who, in the particular instance, has 
no business to be there at all. 

It hardly needs to be said, therefore, that one must not look to 
Dickens for any true delineation of the passion of love : that incalcul- 
able and consuming emotion which seizes hold of a nature, even the 
strongest and most self-contained, masters it, transforms it, sweeps 
it—heart and brain and soul—into the intense focus of one passionate 
desire. So far from this, one cannot recall, in the whole range of 
his writings, any shining instance of that sustained conjugal 
affection,— 


ae ee the help in strife, 
The thousand sweet, still joys of sueh 
As hand in hand face earthly life— 


which is the beginning and end of the domestic felicity of which he 
is acclaimed the apostle. On the contrary, the dominating person- 
atities among his married women are either shrews, like Mrs. Varden, 
Mrs. Snagsby and Mrs. Gargery ; or detrimentals, like Mrs. Jellyby 
and Mrs. Micawber ; or (if widows may be counted) undesirables, like 
Mrs. Nickleby and Flora Finching. 


Oliver Twist—typical of its successors in this as in so much else— 
is curiously unequal both in technique and intellectual power. On 
the first count, it lacks cohesion, due primarily to Dickens’ congenital 
want of the co-ordinating faculty ; but also, and in a great degree, 
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to the very prodigality of his equipment, which tempted him into those 
lavish displays of episodical power in which his books abound. Intent 
on these, the sterner requirements of his art are lost sight of: the 
sequence of events is continually broken, so that the reader has to 
hark back to pick up the thread ; and in other ways, the essential 
matter of construction is subordinated to the exigencies of the 
moment. It is possible for an austere estheticism to see in these 
episodes no more than mere mazes of irrelevancy ; but they are of 
the essence of Dickens and cannot be dispensed with. They are 
to be regarded as the aberrations of a spendthrift of genius, bur- 
dened with a plethora of capital that would set up a dozen ordinary 
novelists for life, and bent on getting rid of it while the days and 
hours were. And when all is said, the world is the richer for the 
prodigality. 

For this, one forgives him his technical shortcomings : his often 
faulty construction, his defective contrivance, with its violation of 
probability and abuse of coincidence; and the shifts and 
expedients, whether of character or incident, to which he resorts to 
serve the ends of narrative. But it is not so easy to condone his 
shortcomings on the intellectual side,—his ‘‘gushy’’ sentiment, his 
overwrought and often maudlin pathos, the stilted artificiality of 
much of his dialogue, the frequent banality of his commentary, and 
the crudity of his criticism of life. These things may wring a groan 
of impatience from the reader of to-day ; but while still smarting 
under the provocation he may happen to turn the page, and be sud- 
denly lost to everything except the transcendent power of this puissant 
genius. For sheer intensity of imaginative power there is surely 
nothing in its kind equal to the close of Oliver Twist, from the 
murder of Nancy right up to the tremendous climax of the crowning 
fatality. 

It is a thing to be remarked as lying at the root of much that 
detracts from Dickens’ appeal to present-day readers that it was a 
necessity of his temperament that he should exact the utmost from 
his powers, both in the general sense of satisfying a demand of his 
moral energy, and in the other and limited sense of pushing each 
particular endowment to its uttermost expression. That the excess 
of a quality may be its defect ; that restraint no less than energy 
is a factor in art, were truths Dickens was slow to learn. To the 
last, he never overcame a tendency to exhaust the potentialities of a 
thing ; and this way caricature lies. To give an example,—one 
of his very last creations is Sapsea, the auctioneer, in Edwin Drood, 
by whom he intended to typify ‘‘an old Tory jackass.’’ Politics apart, 
Sapsea never once lapses into anything so real. He is not even a 
caricature, since caricature assumes some basis of reality; and 
Sapsea is not merely unreal, he is imaginary—a jackass minus the 
ears. 
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The truth is, Dickens was an unconscious caricaturist. He had 
every qualification for the office but one : a keen eye for external oddi- 
ties of feature and character, the right selective instinct, a faculty 
of humorous exaggeration ; everything, except restraint. Lacking 
this, his teeming fancy and overpowering sense of fun sometimes 
take the bit between their teeth and plunge into the wildest auda- 
cities. It is an exhilarating performance, while it lasts; but the 
effect of it is often to carry Dickens over the borderland of caricature 
and land him in the grotesque. His fault as a caricaturist is over- 
emphasis in characterization, where some oddity of gesture, speech, 
or feature is insisted upon, in season and out of season, to the point 
of resembling the grin of the Cheshire Cat, which remained some 
time after the rest of it had gone. 

This trait of over-emphasis vitiates his attempts to point a moral 
by embodying some abstract quality and giving it a proper name. 
Human nature acknowledges no such thorough-going monopolists 
of the abstract vices as Dombey, Pecksniff, Old Dorrit, The Chuzzle- 
wits, Gradgrind, Ralph Nickleby, Quilp, Uriah Heap, and the rest, 
—some of them creatures of unalloyed maleficence. Dickens never 
seems to grasp the commonplace truth that human nature in the 
concrete is a complex thing, rarely a thing of pure black or pure white, 
but one susceptible of an infinite variety of light and shade. When 
he sits down to draw a strongly marked character he becomes like 
the first-tragedy man in Mr. Vincent Crummles’ company, who when 
he played Othello used to black himself all over. 

Dickens’ genius working in a free medium is buoyant, intrepid, 
irresistible. © Working in an intractile medium (and his choice in 
this direction was not always felicitous) it becomes flat, contriving, 
unimpressive. It is this fact which vitiates much of his social satire. 
To be effective, a satirist, whatever his other qualifications, must 
know his victim’s strong points as well as his weak ones. And it 
is here, precisely, that Dickens fails. He was of the people and he 
wrote for the people. His knowledge of the lower middle-class and of 
the classes that come under the designation of ‘‘the poor’’ was such, 
and so displayed, that it is bare truth to say, he made one half of 
England know how the other half lived. _ These monopolised his 
sympathies. The leisured and the moneyed classes, and the 
large and miscellaneous class with neither leisure nor money, but 
who have intellectual culture, he did not know and did not care to 
know. His state of mind regarding these may not unfairly be 
described as a cultivated ignorance determined by prejudice. By 
way of result, we get such palpable parodies of the aristocracy as 
Cousin Feenix Sir Leicester Dedlock and his sister Volumnia, 
and in the case of the plutocracy, such monstrosities as 
Bounderby and Gradgrind. Further, his satire, lacking the first- 
hand and intimate knowledge indispensable to its success, is over- 
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charged and without point. It has even a more fatal defect. In 
its concentrated bitterness humour has no part, and the fault against 
which the gods themselves are said to strive in vain afflicts it. It 
is dull: how dull, the reader who has set himself to traverse that 
Sahara, Our Mutual Friend, with its Podsnaps, its Veneerings, its 
Lammles, and the rest, only knows. Dickens’ individual satire is 
another and a finer thing. There are passages in Little Dorrit in 
which the Father of the Marshalsea figures, that for mordant humour 
and realisation of the irony of juxtaposition are not to be surpassed. 

Dickens’ social satire inevitably suggests his social philosophy, 
much bandied about in these days. So far as this is susceptible of 
definition at all, it may be described as the outcome of an exaggerated 
altruism, which finds its highest expression in the character of Sidney 
Carton, and its normal in that of John Jarndyce, the deputy- 
Providence of Bleak House. In its more concrete form (as 
in his Christmas Stories) it resolves itself into a belief that 
the social problem is to be solved by an_ indiscriminate 
benevolence issuing in a constant attack on the peptic powers of the 
poor,—as if the one essential of true happiness was a skinful of good 
things. This indeed, as his novels testify, is Dickens’ universal and 
unfailing panacea for most of the ills of life. One tangible result 
of his propaganda was to impose Christmas on the English people 
as a season of wassail and good-will. Under his dispensation we 
all to this day become, voluntarily or by coercion, altruists for one 
week out of fifty-two, and ‘“‘remember’’ the poor—the poor that are 
with us always. 

The novel in these days has come to be regarded as a 
of life,’’ to be judged according to its greater or less cogency in that 
particular. One would hardly care to stake Dickens’ reputation on 
‘ such atest. There is little positive criticism of life in his novels, 
and that not of a shining kind. Great in perception, he was weak 
in reflection. One may read Dickens through and never once experi- 
ence any excitation of the reflective sense. It is the same with his 
characters—and no author ever so identified himself with his favourite 
creations as Dickens—they do everything but think. There is not 
even among them any of that healthy friction of mind against mind 
which generates the spark that lights up a man’s intellectual interior, 
and enables one to see what is at the back of his mind. It is not to 
be imputed to Dickens that in his world the man or woman of ideals 
does not exist ; but it is something of an imputation that among the 
crowd that do people it there is a total lack of that diffused sagacity, 
that sapient outlook on life, born of long commerce with the world 
of men, to which Scott, for example, has accustomed us in characters 
so diverse as Baillie Nicol Jarvie and Dugald Dalgetty, to name only 
two. One would even welcome a spark of that combined shrewdness 
and prudence, of the earth, earthy,—‘‘canniness,’’—which lit up 
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the deathbed of the Laird of Dumbiedikes : 


“‘Dinna let the warld get a grip o’ ye, Jock—but keep the gear thegither! 
- . When ye hae naething else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a 
tree ; ; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleeping.” 


Dickens’ philosophy of life may be said to centre in a buoyant 
optimism, qualified by a belief in a Nemesis for wrong-doers. There 
is something very naive in Dickens’ unfailing reliance on this device 
to bring about poetical justice. His wicked may flourish as a green- 
bay tree, but the reader is in no wise disturbed ; for he knows that 
Nemesis, often in the oddest guise, is lurking somewhere round the 
corner. In short, his view of life is of the old ‘‘a penny plain, two- 
pence coloured’’ variety, with its inevitable downfall of vice and 
triumph of virtue. It is concise; but, to ‘‘such a being as man in 
such a world as the present,’’ not quite conclusive. 

As a sentimentalist, Dickens was peculiarly assailable on the 
pathetic side. It is not, however, the immense pathos of life with 
its tale of frustrated endeavour, hope denied, aspiration mocked, and 
all its unending irony of circumstance, that moves him. Here, as 
elsewhere, he craves the concrete and the particular—something 
tangible, and facile for tears. This he finds in the lingering deaths 
and death-beds of young children. Now pathos of this type, if it 
is to be exploited at all, should be spontaneous in origin and sudden 
in effect—striking the mind with a kind of stab. Dickens’ pathos 
is just the reverse. It is not brief, and it is ostentatiously lachrymose. 
His little victims are tricked out for sacrifice from the beginning ; 
and they are ‘‘an unconscionable time a-dying.’’ They pursue 
their fatal destiny along a road paved with signs, portents, 
and premonitions; and, the journey done, the curtain is rung 
down on their little lives to the accompaniment of slow music and the 
recitation of a threnody in blank verse. Doubtless this ‘‘wallowing 
naked in the pathetic’’ has a certain appeal for certain people—the 
sort of people whose taste in art finds full satisfaction in Sir Luke 
Fildes’ picture, ‘‘The Doctor. But the plain man whose lot it has 
been to bow his head under the stroke of such a visitation, and with 
close-lipped endurance to strive to keep his continence of soul, will be 
moved to ask whether, in these attempts on his fortitude, the author 
or artist is quite “playing the game’’? 

It is fair to say, however, that Dickens is capable of a genuine 
and spontaneous pathos,—sudden, brief, poignant,—such as _ is 
revealed when the poor epileptic maid-of-all-work at Snagsby’s, 
recounting her interview with Lady Dedlock, remarks, with an inad- 
vertent humour that imparts the last touch of poignancy,— 


“And so I took the letter from her, and she said she had nothing to give 
me—and I said I was poor myself, and consequently wanted nothing.” 


‘*Humour,’’ saith the wise man, ‘‘is the salt of life.’’ Had he 
lived in the day when the fate of most novels is to die in early infancy 
of sheer inanition, he might have added, ‘‘and the soul of fiction.”’ 
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When criticism has said its last and worst of Charles Dickens, the 
supreme test of his genius will be that his creations live. And the 
elixir vitae by which they live—live, and move, and have their being 
—is humour. This is Dickens’ incommunicable part, his innate and 
unacquired gift. It is the vital breath of that portion of his work 
which seems destined to endure. 

It would be futile to attempt to convey any impression of all that 
this quality counts for in Dickens. In his early books it is all-pervad- 
ing ; nothing is too trivial for its manifestation. As an idealising 
medium in the delineation of character—its chief function—its 
achievements are as remarkable as its range of application is 
astonishing. In its simplest form it seizes on the commonplace— 
otherwise artistically unprofitable—permeates it, redeems it, gives it 
a savour, and presents us with so rich a thing as Mr. Chuckster. Or, 
more audacious, it takes hold of an ‘‘unlimited miscreant’’ like 
Squeers, and converts him into ‘‘a fellow of infinite jest,’’ for whose 
re-appearance the reader ardently longs. Or, blending with the 
chivalry of a genial and generous nature, it invests with a kind of 
fialo the simple and the child-like, 

Delicate spirits, push’d away 
In the hot press of the noon-day— 

and gives us Tom Pinch and Joe Gargery. Or it transmutes the 
terrible into the endurable by humanizing the socially proscribed, and 
so creates a new order in fiction, of which Mr. Dick in David Copper- 
field, Barnaby Rudge, Miss Flite in Bleak House, and Mr. F’s Aunt 
in Little Dorrit are typical members. Or, still pursuing its beneficent 
function, it becomes a sanifying influence among the flotsam and 
jetsam of society, as in Dick Swiveller and his Marchioness ; or its 
derelicts, as in Jingle and Job Trotter ; or its outcasts, as in Joe in 
Bleak House and Magwitch in Great Expectations. 

But to realise Dickens’ humour in its full potency as an idealising 
medium, one must see it as the hand-maid of his ‘‘shaping spirit of 
imagination.’’ Among the multitude of his creations, three char- 
acters stand out as marked by that quality of inimitability which is 
ene of the attributes of genius—Pecksniff, Micawber, and Mrs. 
Gamp. Dickens himself tells us how the first and last of these 
masterpieces of creative humour seized hold of his imagination, 
‘‘possessed’’ him, led him captive, and unfolded themselves almost 
without volition on his part. Their originality is attested by their 
possession of that quality of unction which seems to be the differ- 
entiating quality between the creations of genius and those of mere 
talent. Dickens’ biographer could see in Pecksniff no more than 
**a sleek, smiling, crawling abomination’? who ‘‘inspires a hearty 
detestation in every healthy mind’’—a judgment enough to make 
every healthy-minded Briton with a grain of humour thank his stars 
that his name is not Forster. To such, Pecksniff is a never-failing 
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source of joy, a pure emanation of the Comic Spirit. His discourse 
rises like ‘‘a steam of rich distilled perfumes,’”’ that nimbly and 
sweetly recommends itself to one’s moral self-complacency ; for is 
not hypocrisy the homage which vice pays to virtue? And is not 
his perennial vitality as a plant indigenous to British soil attested 
by that expressive and invaluable adjective, ‘‘Pecksniffian’’ ? 

As to Micawber, to the eye of abject realism, what is he but a 
type of the improvident shiftlessness and chronic impecuniosity that 
ends in moral and material bankruptcy? A man cannot live on hope, 
tempered by promissory notes. Mr. Mantalini tried it and came te 
an inglorious end. The ‘‘demnition discount’’ bewailed by that 
fascinating personage, must sooner or later have sent Micawber also 
to the ‘‘demnition bow-wows.’’ But to the friendly eye of humour, 
Micawber is the unconquerable optimist, the indomitable adventurer ; 
the man of many devices, unsubdued by the austerities of life, and 
investing them with a glamour that robs them of their importunity ; 
the genial moralist—out of whose multifarious experience there 
evolves a philosophy of life that can never grow old— 


“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness. Annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the God of day goes 
down upon the dreary scene and—and, in short, you are for ever floored.” 


Lastly, there is that marvel of creative fancy and imaginative humour 
—Dickens’ masterpiece—Mrs. Gamp. With the vicissitudes of sixty 
years behind her, she is still, in the words of her admirer Bailey 
Junior, ‘“‘in full bloom, all a blowin’ and a growin’.’’ The secret 
of this perennial freshness lies in her origin. She is the outcome of 
her creator’s perceptive experience, subtly idealised by humour, yet 
so that the essential characteristics of the Gampish nature, in all 
their unloveliness, have full play. There is a ripe, full-bodied 
flavour about Sairey, a refulgence as of ‘‘an aged and a great wiae,”” 
that proclaims her lineage. She is with Falstaff. There is the 
same rich unctuousness of character, the same superb self-sufficiency, 
the same opulence of statement and fantastic play of imagination, 
the same insuperable proclivity to ‘‘sack.’’ But the egotism which 
is an inseparable feature of either character is in Mrs. Gamp subdued. 
For Dickens, by a happy stroke of genius, created a medium for 
Sairey’s self-revelation which refracts her self-assertion ; and which, 
at the same time, is in itself a humorous conception of the first order 
—the famous, the enigmatical, the ever-delightful Mrs. Harris. That 
the last touch may not be wanting to so opulent a personality, Mrs. 
Gamp is endowed with a vocabulary at once rich, idiomatic, inimit- 
able, that issues in a style of corresponding quality with a natural 
rhythm that is in itself a triumph of art. 


The sources of Dickens’ humour are neither deep nor subtle. It 
is never a disguise for the melancholy bred in a strenuous nature by 
the disparity between the ideal and the actual in men and in life ; nor 
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a vent for the impatience generated in an imaginative temperament 
by the spectacle of human folly ; nor a medium to refract the dis- 
illusionment of an ardent soul foiled in the attempt to solve ‘‘the 
riddle of the painful earth.’’ It is a humour which seeks and finds 
its ratification in laughter,—a mirth-provoking humour,—emanating 
from the animal spirits of a man with a keen sense of the ludicrous, 
and an abnormal faculty for perceiving the more obvious incongruities 
of life. That this is its paramount source is proved by the gulf that 
yawns between Dickens’ early work and his later. As his animal 
spirits died down, the old plenary power and inspiration, so visible 
in his early novels up to David Copperfield, began to fail him ; 
the humour that once floated everything it touched began to slacken 
and grow intermittent, until it finally ebbed away in the sandy wastes 
of Our Mutual Friend. Even his style, once a thing of power, if 
not of beauty, grew laboured and tortuous, and beset with mannerisms 
that are a weariness of the flesh. 

If Dickens in certain particulars fails to support the return made 
upon him, if some disenchantment follows on a critical re-perusal of 
his work, his spell in the main is still potent, and the essential great- 
ness of his achievement is never in question. No writer of the 
Victorian era, Carlyle excepted, generates in the mind of his reader 
so vivid a sense of genius ; of that sheer daemonic power which must 
wreak itself, whether in literature or elsewhere ; and which compels 
recognition if it does not command assent. He accomplished many 
things. He achieved some which no one else had adventured ; and 
this with a supreme felicity that proscribed, though it did not deter, 
imitation. By influence, not less than by performance, he ranks 
as one of the great forces of English literature. Time may diminish 
the potency of his appeal; ignore it, never. And the paramount 
source of that appeal, as already indicated, is his humour. It is here 
that we come into touch with the authentic and unmistakable Dickens 
—the inimitable part of him. This is his true patent of immortality. 
So long as pity and chivalry, mirth and laughter, have dominion on 
the earth, so long will the name of Charles Dickens endure and his 
power extend. And as one takes leave of him, it is with the 
conviction that wheresoever his influence may penetrate, there will be 
one beneficent and humanizing agent the more at work among men. 


WiuiaM A. SIBBALD. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY SCRAP. 


It was probably about the time of his imprisonment in the Castle of 
L’Ecluse that Coligny imbibed, or at least was confirmed in, his 
Protestant principles. This was in the year 1557; and in 1560, at 
the Assembly of the Notables, the quarrel between him and Francis 
of Guise must have shown him that his life would probably be one 
of trouble and disappointment. After the assassination of Francis 
there was a short-lived peace, broken by the foolish attempt on the 
liberty of Charles the Ninth. Coligny, however, grew in favour 
with the Monarch, and it was this drawing together of the King and 
the Admiral that hurried on the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 
which Coligny himself was the chief martyr. 

For years before his death he had sought to obtain in many 
ways relief for the ill-used Huguenots; and one of his favourite 
schemes was the foundation of a French Colony beyond the Seas;— 
a refuge where the absence of political conflict and religious strife 
would enable his countrymen to find repose from the fierce persecu- 
tion which was ever dogging their footsteps in their native France, 
even although exile had to be endured in the attainment of that 
repose. The eye of the Admiral, who, I need scarcely remind the 
reader, was a soldier, not a sailor, fell on Jean Ribaut, a native of 
Dieppe. Ribaut had early shown a great taste for sea-life, and he 
was known at this period as an able seaman and a zealous Calvinist; 
the two qualities which Coligny wanted in a pioneer of the New 
World. 

At this time, and often since, France was a country in which 
the most incompatible elements were seething. In some districts 
impoverished nobles were the rule rather than the exceptions of their 
class. Coude was longing to set his foot on the throne, and Pro- 
testantism from having been a religion merely was beginning to 
assume the inevitable political garments. Plots and counter-plots 
were made, exposed, punished or escaped punishment. The air was 
full of rumours of strange things expected. On the other hand 
America was a veritable home of pleasant dreams and gay romance. 
Mystery was piled on mystery. Its unbroken forests were fabled 
to contain rivulets of gold, and hidden in some recess of its dark 
woods were gushing fountains whose waters were endowed with 
such miraculous qualities that to lave in them was to have perpetual 
youth conferred. Well nigh four hundred years have rolled away 
since Ponce de Leon sailing from Porto Rico touched on an unknown 
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land and christened it Florida, the beautiful name which it still bears, 
although it had been discovered by Sebastian Cabot in 1497. Some 
years after de Leon’s visit Hernando de Soto landed with six 
hundred and twenty chosen men, and the primeval forest echoed to 
the sound of the Spanish trumpet and the neigh of the war-horse. 
In ever dwindling numbers de Soto and his men wandered for years 
seeking ceaselessly for that hidden treasure which existed not for 
them. At last the remnant of the band struck the Mississippi about 
one hundred and thirty years before Marquette again found it. De 
Soto and his followers set about constructing boats in which to float 
down the river. The leader died on the way; but the boats and 
some of the men reached the Gulf of Mexico in safety. So ended 
the second attempt on Florida, and the Spaniards do not seem to 
have renewed it, or made any claim to the land until they heard 
of the French expeditions. 


The first attempt of the French, under Durand, had also failed; 
but Coligny was not to be discouraged by failure, and the expedition 
under Ribaut sailed on the 18th of February, 1562, or, according to 
some accounts, 1561. Ribaut had two vessels, which did not differ 
much in form or size from the Spanish caravelle of the period. The 
vessels were well manned, and among the volunteers were men of 
good birth and position. There were also some old soldiers among 
the crews. Ribaut avoided the course usually taken by the 
Spaniards, and after a two-months’ voyage he sighted the land 
which he named Cape Francis. Near here he erected a stone pillar 
on a “‘ little sandie knappe,’’ and on the pillar he engraved the arms 
of France. Sailing Northwards, he entered the mouth of a river 
known now as the St. John; but which Ribaut named the May, as it 
was discovered by him on the first of that month. Soon afterwards 
he entered another estuary, which he named Port Royal, and here 
a Fort was constructed, which he named after the King of France. 
He garrisoned the Fort, left it in charge of his second in command, 
Captain Albert, and set sail for France, having promised the garrison 
that he would return next year. He reached Dieppe on the 2oth 
July, 1562, and on arrival found that Civil War had broken out in 
his native country. It would seem probable that he took some 
part in this rising against Charles the Ninth. At all events, when 
Dieppe submitted, he left France for England, and there, in the 
year 1563, he printed a duodecimo volume, entitled, ‘‘ The whole 
and true discovery of Terra Florid.’’ In spite of the civil broils, 
Coligny did not forget his scheme of colonization, and on the 22nd 
April, 1564, we find a new expedition had been organised. This 
time three vessels were fitted out and placed under the control of Rene 
de Laudonniere, who had been one 6f Ribaut’s officers in the small 
squadron of 1562, who had learned something of the language and 
customs of the Indians during his first visit, and who had returned 
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to France with Ribaut. The King was by no means sorry to see 
the departure of such troublesome elements, and he gave Laudonniere 
a handsome grant of money. 

Before leaving Port Royal in 1562, Ribaut had given an Address 
to the garrison charging Captain Albert to govern modestly and the 
men to obey willingiy. But the little garrison saw many vicissitudes. 
Their stock of provisions failed them, and they were kept from 
starvation solely by the liberality of the Indians, who, from first to 
last, seem to have treated the French with every kindness. Then 
the Fort was accidentally set on fire, and had to be rebuilt. Dis- - 
turbances followed; the men rose in mutiny against Albert, and killed 
him. Nicolas Barre was chosen Commander: no help seemed 
forthcoming from France, and the little band came to the heroic 
decision to abandon Florida and return to Dieppe. A small vessel 
was constructed, but it must have been of the rudest description, 
for we read that moss and resin were used for caulking the seams; 
that the Indians supplied them with cordage, and that the sails were 
made of shirts and sheets. They put to sea in this frail craft, and 
with a totally insufficient supply of provisions. To make things 
worse for the crew, the vessel was becalmed, and when the last 
particle of food had been consumed, despair seized them, good fellow- 
ship was forgotten, and one was killed to save the lives of the others. 
Their little craft was allowed to ‘‘ float this way and that way 
without holding any right way or course.’’ When things were at 
their worst an English vessel fell in with them: rescued them and 
landed them in England. 

Laudonniere, now on his voyage outwards, called at Teneriffe, 
where there is ‘‘ an exceeding high mountain,’’ and also at Dominica, 
which he described as one of the fairest Islands of the West. Pass- 
ing between Languilla and La Negada, he sailed on to Florida, which 
he reached on the 22nd of June, casting his anchor somewhere near 
French Cape in the mouth of a river, which he named the River of 
the Dolphins. He praised the great courtesy shown to his men by 
the Indians, and said they wished him to remain with them. He 
tells us the Cedars and the Palms and the Bays were ‘‘ exceeding 
sweete,’’ and the whole place so pleasant that ‘‘ those that were 
melancholike would be forced to change their humour.’’ But when 
we read that he saw men who were 250 years old, we feel that he is 
indulging in travellers’ stories, or that he is himself deceived. 

On reaching the old Fort, he set about rebuilding it in the form 
of a triangle, enclosing a space eighteen paces in length. The fand 
on the West side was protected by a breastwork; the side nearest 
the river by a palisade of timber, and the South side by a bastion. 
Laudonniere, like Ribaut, had under him many scions of the old 
French families, and these grumbled because they had to work at 
the fortifications like common labourers, and, fearing a mutiny, 
Laudonniere had to send the worst of them back to France in one 
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of the vessels. The spirit of revolt is, however, more easily raised 
than quelled, and soon after the departure of the grumblers another 
gang had to be sent into the interior, ostensibly with the object of 
making discoveries; but really to get rid of them, for a while at least. 
Some of the sailors deserted. Others who had joined the expedition 
under the belief that fortunes could be rapidly made, and seeing no 
likelihood of having their dreams realized in Florida, seized another 
of the vessels and crossed the Gulf of Mexico. Laudonniere was thus 
deprived of the greater part of his forces, and was for a time kept 
a prisoner by his own followers. He adopted the weak method 
of making a speech, reminding them of the reason they had been 
sent to Florida, and telling them that although they might escape 
the judgment of man, they could not escape the judgment of God. 
What the result of this harangue was we do not know; but we are 
told that some of the Indians had been badly used by the soldiers, 
and that the food supplies were stopped. Here, then, we have a 
mutinous Fort; the bad ready to rise at any moment: the good dis- 
heartened : famine staring them all in the face, when an opportune 
event happened and saved them from bloodshed and _ starvation. 
Master John Hawkins, in one of his little slaving trips, had been 
driven out of his course by the current, was compelled to pass close 
to Cuba and to make his way homeward by the shores of Florida. 
As luck would have it, there was on board of Hawkins’ ship a 
Frenchman who had been in Florida with Ribaut, and Hawkins, 
led by him, dropt anchor near Fort Charles on the 3rd August, 1565, 
with the intention of taking in a supply of fresh water. On landing, 
they found Laudonniere, were touched by his sufferings, gave him 
provisions, and sold him a vessel, in which Laudonniere wished to 
return to France, being convinced that no good end could be gained 
by staying in Florida. All was ready, and a favourable wind waited 
for, in order to set sail. Such was the fate of Laudonniere’s attempt 
to colonize Florida. He had with him soldiers, artisans, sons of the 
old Huguenot nobles; but none of the stuff from which a colony can 
be made. The tiller of the soil was absent. But this is not to be 
wondered at. The Celtic peasant is everywhere the last to change; 
ever the stronghold of things as they are. He clings to his ancient 
faith, or his ancient customs, as long as the least shelter is to be 
found in them. 

Sometime before Hawkins found Laudonniere, Coligny, misled by 
false reports and undaunted by the failure of his third attempt on 
Florida, once more sent for Ribaut. The result of the conference 
was that a squadron of seven vessels was fitted up at Dieppe, and 
in the month of May it left the shores of France under Ribaut’s 
orders. Among the captains were the Sieur de Machonville, Mail- 
lard and Ribaut’s son, Jacques. In addition to his complement of 
sailors and soldiers, there sailed with Ribaut and his captains three 
hundred colonists with their wives and children. The voyage was 
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long and troublesome, but at last Fort Charles was reached. The 
day of arrival is variously given as the 20th July, the 2nd of August, 
and the 14th of August. At all events, the Squadron arrived in the 
New World while Laudonniere was waiting for his favourable wind, 
and he might have left soon after Ribaut’s arrival had not a Spanish 
fleet of eight sail approached the coast on the 28th August, and, 
although France and Spain were at peace, the admiral, Pedro 
Menendez, attacked some of the French vessels anchored in the 
mouth of the river. These vessels gained the open sea, and the 
Spaniards, tired of pursuing them, gave up the chase and returned 
to Florida, casting anchor in the River of Dauphin. Here Menendez 
began to build fortifications, and Ribaut decided, much against 
Laudonniere’s advice, to try to dislodge his formidable neighbour 
before he had time to finish his entrenchments. _Ribaut sailed with 
four of his vessels, was caught in a storm, driven on the rocks, and 
his vessels totally wrecked. Only one man was lost, but the others 
were in a woeful plight. They, however, attempted to make for 
Fort Charles, and began their weary march of three hundred miles 
across an unknown country. When near the end of their journey, 
they suddenly found themselves in front of a body of Spanish soldiers. 
Fatigue and hunger had exhausted the energy and broken the spirit 
of the wanderers. They were summoned to lay down their arms, 
and to this they consented, provided that they should be treated well 
by the Spaniards. This was promised, and no sooner had their arms 
been given up than the Spaniards fell upon those defenceless men 
and slaughtered every one of them. Some accounts say that 
Ribaut’s life was taken with frightful atrocity, and that his body 
was cut in pieces and nailed to the corners of the Fort. 

Menendez had profited by Ribaut’s absence; and when he knew 
of the wrecks, he landed his troops near the spot where now stands 
the present town of St. Augustine. By rapid marches, and led by a 
traitor from the Fort, he attacked it, overpowered it, and killed every 
man, woman and child who fell into his hands. Many of those taken 
prisoner were hanged on the trees. Here they were left with an 
inscription over their heads, 


“Not as Frenchmen, but as Heretics.” 


This massacre took place on St. Matthew’s day, and it is known 
to some as the Bartholomew of America. It is said that nine 
hundred French were killed by the Spaniards; but this most likely 
is an exaggeration. Laudonniere had done his best to defend the 
Fort ; but, finding successful defence impossible, he escaped through 
his tent into the forest, where he was joined by some soldiers, who 
had succeeded in eluding the pursuing Spaniards. Laudonniere led 
his little band to the sea, and found the three remaining French 
vessels, one of which was in command of Ribaut’s son. It does 
not seem at all certain why the Spanish squadron did not attack the 
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remnant of the French fleet, or, if strong enough, why Ribaut’s son 
did not attack the Spanish position; but it would seem that the 
vessels set sail together about the 28th of September. They soon 
jparted company, as the wind was strong, and on the 28th of October 
the vessel which Laudonniere commanded fetched the Azores. They 
were, however, unable to land, owing to the storm, and held on their 
course to Europe. About the 11th of November it was thought 
that land must be near, and soundings proved the surmise correct. 
Towards midnight they could make out the coast outline; sail was 
shortened and soundings taken again; this time showing eight 
fathoms of water. At daybreak they drew close to the land, and a 
boat was sent on shore to ask what land it was. On finding that 
they were close to Swansea, Laudonniere landed, and was fortunate 
enough to find a French merchant, who lent him money enough to re- 
victual his ship, which he then directed to steer for the French Coast. 
Laudonniere himself decided to go as far as he could by land. With 
a companion or two he set off the same day as the vessel, and came 
to a place called ‘‘ Morgan,’’ where the ‘‘ lord of that place, under- 
standing what I was, stayed me with him for the space of sixe or 
seven daies, and at my departure mooved with pittie to see me goe 
on foote, especially being so weake as I was, gave me a little 
hackenye.’’ He went to Bristol, and then on to London, where he 
called on the French Ambassador, reaching Paris by way of Calais. 


Here the attempt at Colonization speedily failed by the massacre 
of the would-be colonists. It would have failed in any case. 
Landonniere attributes the failure to the time Ribaut spent on the coast 
‘before reaching the Fort ; but the real reason was inaptitude of the 
French Celt for colonization :—he is a good emigrant sometimes :— 
a good colonist never. Contrast these expeditions with that of the 
Mayflower. | There the true Eldorado dwelt in the hearts of the 
Colonists, and although the forests contained gold, it had to be 
transmuted by their labour. It has been well said that no Mayflower 
ever sailed, or ever could have sailed, from a French port. Lau- 
donniere reached France early in the year 1566. He was badly 
received by the Court, and left Paris for his native place, where he 
died in obscurity. He wrote an account of the first three voyages, 
which account was published in Paris in 1586; and was translated 
‘into Latin and inserted in the Recenil des Grands Voyages. 


Two years passed away after Laudonniere’s arrival in France, 
and yet the Court gave no sign that it intended to punish the 
Spaniards for the massacre of their countrymen ; but if the Sense of 
Justice were dead in the Government, it was alive in the individual. 
The crime rankled in the breast of one man dwelling in the Province 
-of Guienne, at Mont de Marsin, near Bordeaux. This man’s name 
was Dominique de Gourgues. He belonged to a good old family, 
which in times bygone had sent representatives to the Parliaments of 
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Paris and Bordeaux. It is related of de Gourgues that he had taken 
part in the Italian Wars ; had been made prisoner by the Spaniards, 
and sent to the Galleys ; and that the treatment he received had filled 
him with an undying hatred of the oppressor. His life had been 
full of incident. The galley in which he was chained was taken by 
the Turks, and sent to Rhodes, and then to Constantinople. Soon 
after this it was re-taken by Romeguas, the Governor of Malta. De 
Gourgues is also said to have been at one time in Brazil. If the 
Story of the Galleys be true, and there seems no reason to question it, 
de Gourgues had private wrongs to avenge, as well as to vindicate 
the honour of his country. 

He obtained consent from the Governor of his Province to organize 
an expedition against the Spaniards of Florida. _He sold his estates, 
and, with the money thus obtained, three vessels were equipped, and 
with this small squadron he left Bordeaux on the 20th August, 1567. 


We do not hear much of the sizes of these vessels in which the 
various voyages to the New World were made, but where the tonnage 
is mentioned, and when the most favourable construction is placed on 
the measurements, they sound absurdly low in our ears, accustomed 
to reckon by the thousand tons. De Gourgues took with him on 
this expedition one hundred Arquebusiers and eighty sailors, who 
had been trained as soldiers also. They met with stormy weather, 
and one of the vessels was for a while lost sight of, but joined the 
other two off the Coast of Barbary. From this point they had 
intended to steer straight for the American Continent ; but again the 
elements were against them, and the vessels were driven close to- 
Dominique, Porto Rico, and Cuba. At the latter Island de Gourgues. 
asked leave to take in a fresh supply of water, and on being refused 
permission, he took what he wanted by force. The whole object of 
the voyage was now fully explained to the crews, and the language 
of de Gourgues, when he related the massacre of his countrymen, 
inflamed his hearers to such an extent that he had to counsel 
moderation. 

As the vessels hove in sight of Fort Charles, the Spaniards mistook 
them for a Spanish squadron, and saluted them with the guns of the: 
Fort. De Gourgues was not slow to profit by this error. He: 
returned the salute, and sailed up the river. During the night he. 
disembarked his men about fifteen leagues from the Fort, and found’ 
the Indians so favourably disposed towards the French that they 
gave him provisions and guides, and even men to help in the attack 
on the Spanish position. Two new Forts had been built. The first: 
was carried by assault, and every Spaniard was cut to pieces when 
caught. Some pieces of artillery, bearing the Royal arms of France, 
were found in this Fort, and were used in attacking the second one, 
which was also carried on the same day. Fort Charles itself was: 
captured on the day following. The prisoners were taken to the: 
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place where Ribaut’s men had been assassinated. They were hanged 
on the same trees, and over their bodies, seared with a hot iron on a 
piece of wood, were placed the words, 

Not as Spaniards, but as Assassins. 


This done, de Gourgues re-embarked and reached Rochelle on the 
6th June, 1568, having been more than a month on the return voyage. 
He was well received by the French people, but was looked at 
askance by the Court, and shortly afterwards the Spanish Ambassador 
demanded his head. Whether this would have been acceded to we 
know not; but de Gourgues must have thought it possible, as he 
went into hiding. The popularity of the greatest man soon wanes ; 
the gratitude of individuals is not always a lasting element ; and it 
is grievous to have to state that in a few years de Gourgues was 
reduced to a miserable condition, having neither money nor a 
profession with which to make money. At this juncture a ray of 
light flashed for a period all too brief into his surroundings. Queen 
Elizabeth was sure to be favourably disposed to anyone who had 
waged war against the Spaniard, and when fitting up a squadron to 
help Don Antonio of Portugal, she offered the command to de 
Gourgues. He accepted it, had made all his preparations, and was 
on his way to England when he died at Tours. There is in the 
British Museum a book entitled ‘‘ A Notable Historie containing four 
voyages by certayne French Captaynes into Florida.’ The book 
comes to us in a translation by Hackit. It was ‘‘ imprinted by 
Thomas Dawson in 1587, and the translator’s dedicatory epistle is 
addressed ‘‘ to the Right Worshipful and Honourable gentleman, 
Sir Walter Raleigh.’’ This book is very scarce and valuable, and 
it is not sent to the Round Room, but must be read in the room 
beyond. We are treated to reflections on the manners and customs 
of the Indians, who, we are told, worshipped the Sun, and had priests 
who were magicians and soothsayers. There is also another book, 
entitled ‘* The True and last Discoverie of Florida made by Captaine 
John Ribaut. In addition to these we have the usual Encyclopedia 
Articles on Ribaut and de Gourgues ; but all the writers seem to 
have filled their pitchers from the above. We have also Parkman's 
Pioneers of France, Haag’s La France Protestante and French’s 
Historical Recollections of Florida. 


RICHARD GREENE. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


THE WOMAN AND HER WORK. 


The life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is one with which we are 
all familiar, for we have found ourselves constrained to consider it in 
connection with her work. The two are inseparable. On this fact 
her latest and amplest biographer—Mademoiselle Merlette—insists 
strenuously throughout a volume, that, when presented as thesis to 
the University of Paris, gained for her the distinction of a Doctorate. 
She maintains that the best commentary of Mrs. Browning’s work is 
her life, and that, in order to do justice to it, we must allow a very 
important share to biography. There is much truth in this state- 
ment, and critics have, for the most part realised that she not only 
wrote but lived poetry, though her home was but a middle-class house 
in prosaic Wimpole Street. 


Hence we have pictured for us the child ‘‘who lisped in numbers,”’ 
the dark-eyed girl with sweeping ringlets who sat at the feet of the 
blind scholar, Hugh Boyd, the sick woman lying on her couch. Later 
on they have lingered lovingly over a yet fairer presentment, that of 
the same woman setting the ‘‘dismal time’’ she had counted ‘‘by 
months and years’’ resolutely behind her, as she took, from the hands 
of Robert Browning that gift of God ‘‘that put man’s best dreams to 
shame.’’ She had trained her soul to meet Death, the spectral 
bridegroom, and lo! Love stood before her. 


‘‘Guess now who holds thee?’’—‘‘Death,’’ I said. But there 
The silver answer rang, ‘‘Not Death but Love.’”’ 


No breath of derision has marred the crystal clearness of this 
romance of middle age (perhaps the only one that has been written) ; 
even the publication of the love letters that passed between the poet 
pair has left it undimmed. For these reveal a love as sane as it is 
strong, in whose soft light, we see soul answering to soul, intellect 
to intellect. Yet Mr. Leslie Stephen is surely wrong when he would 
have us believe that, because of the undisputed pre-eminence of the 
man and the woman’s worthiness of him ‘‘it must be good for us to 
watch every heart-beat, and follow the most minute development of 
the great poem of their lives,’’ and something may be said in support 
of those who shrink from such close scrutiny, and from the rending 
of the veil that shields the ‘‘holy of holies.’’ Surely a little more 
discretion might have been used in editing. 
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“They write to each other,” says Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘in a language 
of their own, in an almost exasperatingly impressionist language, 
chiefly consisting of dots and dashes and asterisks and italics, and 
brackets and notes of interrogation.”’ 


This is as true as it is irritating ; furthermore there are triviali- 
ties side by side with much that is of literary value, and little fresh 
light is thrown on a love for the expression of which bald prose is 
quite inadequate. Nor need we seek for it, since Browning poured 
out his heart in his poem entitled ‘‘One Word More,”’ and his wife 
laid her very soul bare, in the ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.”’ 


And what a noble soul it was, shrined in a feeble body, a soul that 
freed itself from the bonds of a father’s tyrannical love and ‘‘stood 
erect and strong’’ when, for the first time after many years, the 
invalid set her foot upon the tender grass, in timid testing of her 
strength. It was somewhat scornfully that Wordsworth said, 


‘So Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett have gone off 
together, I hope they will understand each other, nobody else would.”’ 
But, if we take the sting from the speech, we have the simple truth. 
It takes a Robert Browning to understand an Elizabeth Barrett, and 
vice versa, and the little god who looks after these things must have 
been particularly wide awake when he threw these two together. 


The marriage of Elizabeth Barrett marked a new phase in her 
development as woman and artist, but she had already achieved fame, 
and with it popularity, for neither of which she had bidden, though 
both were welcome. The latter came to her because she appealed 
successfully to the emotions common to us all, sounding their depths 
with the plummet line of her own intense sympathy. This, as her 
German critic, Druskowitz, has pointed out, was particularly keen 
with regard to those on the shady side of life, and her spirit rose 
in rebellion against all forms of tyranny. Nor does he, while dwell- 
ing on the distinctly feminine stamp to be found in her work, regret 
its presence there ; he would not have it otherwise since it needed 
“the inexhaustible sympathy, and the most righteous wrath of a 
woman’s heart’’ to produce that song of pain, ‘‘The Cry of The 
Children.”’ 

This is a poem with which we are all well acquainted. _It pleads 
in simplest, grandest verse the cause of the unhappy little creatures 
employed in mines and factories, and is said to have been instru- 
mental in hastening Parliamentary measures for their relief. So 
powerful is it that we mingle our tears with those of the little ones 
who weep ‘‘ere the sorrow comes with years’’ are sickened by the 
droning of the iron wheels, and have ‘‘no language but a cry.”” Till 
suddenly from our lips leap the words put into the mouths of the 
innocent victims of lust for gold. ‘‘How long,’’ we say, ‘“‘how long, 
O cruel nation ?”’ 
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For now, as then, this poem goes straight to the heart of the 
reader. 

It was not the only humanitarian poem written by the poetess, 
though it created the greatest sensation. She also gave us ‘‘The 
Runaway Slave,’’ ‘‘The Cry of the Human,”’ and a ‘‘Song for the 
Ragged Schools of London,”’ etc. This last was composed in Rome, 
the imagination of its author conjuring up ‘‘the dismal London flags,’’ 
of which she had such scant experience. In the last verse she makes 
her appeal from the standpoint of a happy mother. 

**O, my sisters! Children small, 
Blue-eyed wailing through the city, 

Our own babes cry in them allt: 

Let us take them into pity.’’ 


We turn somewhat reluctantly from these evidences of Mrs. 
Browning’s genius to her narrative poems, for, strange to say, 
though she was from her earliest days a constant reader of stories, 
she failed to acquire the technique required for weaving them. Take, 
for example, ‘‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.’’ Here we are con- 
fronted by cheap devices, improbable and melodramatic situations, 
and unconvincing characterisation. The poem is replete with fair 
images and dainty fancies, and instinct with passion, but one is forced 
to admit that a far less gifted writer could have made a better story 
out of the same material, poor and threadbare though it be. 

That from which ‘‘The Duchess May’’ is fashioned is certainly 
stronger, but the hero offends us as does the morbid poet who courts 
the Earl’s daughter. But what of the heroine? She is an improve- 
ment on Lady Geraldine, inasmuch as she has a will of her own and 
elects to die with her husband. But according to her own statement 
she has kept it well under hitherto. 

Quoth she, ‘‘Meekly have I done all thy biddings under sun.” 
She is, in point of fact, Mrs. Browning's ideal woman who, having 
once given her love, forgives everything, sacrifices herself entirely, 
and makes no claim to be man’s intellectual equal. ‘‘The Rhyme 
of the Duchess May”’ is a fine poem, but the refrain, ‘‘Toll the bell 
slowly”’ is repeated 180 times. This is effective, but becomes mono- 
tonous, and the method appears too studied for one of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s genius. ‘‘The Lay of the Brown Rosary”’ is dramatic, mystic, 
and suggestive ; it strikes one as more original than ‘‘The Romaunt 
of the Page,’’ which recalls Sir Walter Scott too vividly. 

Far finer than either of these are ‘‘The Poet’s Vow,” which has 
been called ‘‘the ethical complement”’ of Tennyson's ‘‘Palace of Art’” 
and ‘‘A Vision of Poets,’’ which challenges comparison with ‘‘A 
Dream of Fair Women.”’ 

But it is not in any of these that Mrs. Browning fully realised 
herself, but in her lyrical poetry, the artistic medium whereby. the 
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inspired convey to the uninspired their impressions, and breathe into 
them, so to speak, the emotions and sentiments that stir the souls 
of those made of finer clay than that of which we poor mortals are 
fashioned. Here our poetess touches high water mark. It is not 
that she cannot be, at will, philosophical, religious, allegorical and 
the rest, but only when she is at her simplest and most subjective 
does she carry us irresistibly along with her. For she voices what 
our tongues will not utter. We gaze in common with her upon a 
field of yellow gorse, listen to the cooing of doves, pull the soft ears 
of our favourite dog, marvel at the shifting clouds, pluck the early 
rose, shudder at the roar of the tempest. In presence of the sublime 
and beautiful, we, too, feel, in our blundering way that we touch the 
Infinite, but we cannot step beyond the boundary line of prose into 
the flower-filled garden of Poesy, while to her it is given to write 
‘*Lessons from the Gorse,’’ ‘‘My Doves,”’ ‘‘To Flush my dog,’’ ‘‘The 
Lay of the Early Rose,” etc., etc. Nay, to keep silence would have 
appeared to her little short of a crime. For she was deeply, is it 
heresy to say, almost too deeply imbued with the importance of her 
art, and inclined to place it so high that she did injustice to artists, 
authors, men of science, etc. The poet was, in her eyes, a privileged 
being standing midway between common mortals and the God who 
made them, and bearing His message to their dull souls. Such an 
idea is not without its dangers, and it behoves us to remember that 
there is other poetry besides the poetry of speech. 

Yet surely this reaches its perfection in the forty-three sonnets, 
entitled, ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.’’ They are so delicate yet 
so outspoken, a revelation of the purest yet the most intense emotion. 
Well might Browning say, ‘‘I dared not reserve for myself the finest 
sonnets written in any language since Shakespeare’s.’’ 

On the other hand it was not unnatural that his wife should resort 
to an innocent subterfuge to veil her confession of love, the first love 
of a woman writing straight from out the heart of a girl. For here 
a finished actress plays the part of Juliet, and, since she has not to 
stand behind the footlights, it is small matter though there be no roses 
in her cheeks, though amid her dark tresses some gray hairs be found. 
Criticism with regard to these sonnets is well nigh impossible. What 
can we do when we handle a flawless gem save marvel at its brilliance, 
its clearness, its varying hues, its surpassing beauty. 

But when we come to Mrs. Browning’s last, and, to quote herself, 
‘‘most mature work,’’ we are prepared to admit that there is room 
for discussion. Ruskin has praised it as ‘‘the noblest monument of 
modern English poetry.’’ Barry Cornwall. and Landor have 
applauded rapturously, Poe asserts that ‘‘Dante himself might have 
been proud of it,’ and these are no mean judges. Yet, taken from 
the point of view of the novelist, which must and should enter in, 
since the work is an autobiographical novel, it has to be frankly 
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admitted that it is full of blemishes, just as the shorter poems that 
undertake to tell a story are full of blemishes from the point of view 
of the short story writer. 


This is not because it lacks interest, that is amply sustained, 
though there are ten thousand lines of blank verse. But it is obviously 
the work of one unacquainted with the world, who lacked skill in the 
construction of a plot, and who had not the power of characterisation 
necessary for the making of a good novel. 


Lacking these important qualifications, Mrs. Browning added to 
her difficulties by writing in the first person, a practice which hampers 
and limits the narrator. And here we take exception to the hero, 
one Romney Leigh, who is a most unconvincing and wearisomely 
didactic person. __He is described as ‘‘a little cold and dominant in 
love,’’ but he is more than that. He is as a lover impossible. In 
the moment when, if never afterwards, he would wish to charm, that 
is when he proposes to the woman of his choice, he belittles her sex, 
he carefully wounds her in what he knows to be her most vulnerable 
point, bringing himself to the front of the stage. We say unhesi- 
tatingly that no man out of a lunatic asylum would behave in such a 
fashion. 

So, on her twentieth birthday, Aurora Leigh does what any self- 
respecting woman must have done, rejects her cousin. And all the 
gladness that the June morning has brought to,her, with the vanished 
childhood that the pleasant summer sights and sounds have wooed 
back, slip away from her again. There is no longer music in the 
singing of the birds, she flings away the wreath of ivy, with which, 
in her young enthusiasm, she has crowned herself. For her cousin 
has made her aware that Fame is not for woman, while laboriously 
expounding his own life-scheme—to carve out for the poor a future 
that shall shame ‘‘the agonising present.’’ This he proceeds to carry 
out, and, in order to demonstrate his sympathy with the outcast, 
offers to a poor sempstress, ‘‘basely born, who lavished stitches on a 
lady’s hem,’’ his condescending hand and philanthropic heart. He 
has rescued her from worse than death; she worships him, but he 
does not love her, and he asks her to be his wife in as awkward and 
repulsive a fashion as that adopted when he made the same request 
to Aurora. In this case he enlarges on the fact that he is ‘‘what men 
call noble’ and she a daughter of the people, and invites her to join 
her efforts with his to ‘‘compress the red lips of this gaping wound,”’ 
that is to say the cleft that divides class from class. To which request 
Marian yields. 

** Looking blindly in his face, as when one looks, 
Through driving autumn rains to find the sky.” 


which surely the poor girl must have failed to discover. 


All who have read the poem know how, when the wedding day 
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came, the bride was not in evidence. It was a gigantic gathering. 


‘* Half St. Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth of gold, 
And after contract at the altar, pass 
To eat a marriage feast on Hampstead Heath.” 

But this does not come off, and we cannot help thinking that, 
had it done so, neither St. Giles nor St. James would have had a 
particularly pleasant time. Be it as it may, a lady of high degree 
has spirited the sempstress bride away, and, by false statements 
induced her to renounce her idol. So, in the great church the incon- 
gruous assembly behave as badly as possible, and we have depicted 
a-scene that shows little knowledge of either high or low life. Just 
characterisation is conspicuous by its absence. Added to this the 
plot, which, faulty as it is, we are nervously anxious to follow, is 
constantly interrupted, and we meet with a freedom sometimes 
amounting to coarseness that we have not been led to expect from 
the pen of our author, and which does not mean greater force. 

Romney Leigh fails utterly in his philanthropic schemes, his ances- 
tral home is burnt to the ground, and he loses his sight in heroic 
endeavour to rescue a tramp and poacher from the flames. Those 
who have read ‘‘Jane Eyre’ knew the rest. Aurora flings herself 
into the arms of the blind man, and the story of their love ends happily. 

‘‘Aurora Leigh’’ has been characterised as ‘‘a splendid failure.’’ 
Why then did the poetess herself, always critical of her own work, 
consider it ‘‘nearer the mark, fuller, stronger, more sustained’’ than 
all she had done before. Why do we ourselves brush away faulty 
metres, artistic errors, prose that alternates inharmoniously with 
poetry, no matter what? Because they are but as spots upon a 
dazzling sun. Because we have purple patches too numerous to 
count, with stanza on stanza of the finest verse. Because sincere 
and lofty feeling throbs through every line, because shams are 
unmasked, the cause of woman upheld, social inequalities condemned. 
Because a cry goes up to God pleading for the weak and casting scorn 
on the strong and merciless. | Because our eyes are opened to behold 
the fairest of English landscapes, 

‘* Such nooks of valleys lined with orchises 

Fed full of noises by invisible streams ; 

And open pastures, where you scarcely tell 

White daisies from white dew.”’ 
Because ‘‘gradual gospels’ are swept into our tired souls as we see 
with our mind’s eye, 

‘* the skies, the clouds, the fields, 

The happy violets hiding from the roads.”’ 

or, by way of variety, the picturesque beauty of an Italian city, fair 
Florence, through which the river trails ‘‘like a silver cord.” 
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Or again, and this with equal clearness, the rose tints of love, the 
gray of uncared-for lives, the solitude of noble souls, their baffled 
hopes, their weary questionings. We have flashes of brilliant wit, 
and a sympathy always intense, deepened and widened by the realisa- 
tion of a woman’s holiest hopes. The flower had been very fair while 
it blossomed in the shade ; placed in the sunshine, it became yet richer 
in colouring, ampler, more fragrant. To prove this one might 
multiply examples. A simple and salient one is found in the treat- 
ment of child life and maternity as meted out in ‘‘Isabel’s Child’’ and 
‘Aurora Leigh.’’ There is, in the first poem nothing that touches 
the exquisite picture of Marian Erle with her first-born, ‘‘the yearling 
creature, warm and moist with life,’’ over whom the mother bends in 
a very extremity of love. 

Truly was Mrs. Browning gifted with that unique talent by virtue 
of which what we are apt to consider the common things of life are 
invested with such rare beauty that we cease to consider them as 
such. And this fact is specially prominent in her verse novel. 


Of which it may be said that where there are errors, they arise 
mainly, as did those of Charlotte Bronté, from lack of experience 
while the merits are all her own. Both authors fail when they treat 
of a society into which entry was barred to them. Both defy criti-. 
cism when they give the workings of their own great hearts and 
high imaginings, both exploit as heroes men to whom their fellows 
would give a vastly different name, both can show us a woman drawn 
from life. Be it said, in their excuse, that it.is very difficult for a 
woman writer, even if her experience be greater and wider than that 
of these two to show the whole man. ; 

Mrs. Browning, though gifted with silver speech, made no attempt 
to describe her husband. In the inestimable ‘‘Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese,’’ we get no finished picture, only an impressionist sketch. 
She dwells on herself as void of beauty, laments her lost youth, tells 
us that the very curl she gave her lover she had thought would be 
reft from her by the funeral shears ; we realise to the full under what 
morbid conditions she lived. Her attitude is one of ecstatic worship. 
Robert Browning is the ‘‘chief musician,’’ she ‘‘a poor tired wander- 
ing singer.’’ On his head is ‘‘the chrism,’’ on hers ‘‘the dew.’’ He 
is the ‘‘princely giver’’ who has brought to her ‘“‘the gold and purple” 
of his loving heart. By her passionate consciousness of her hus- 
band’s superiority, by her tender confessions uttered with a mingled 
shyness and boldness, she fills us with a sense of her devotion, but 
she goes no farther. Nor do we desire that she should. It is the 
worshipper with whom we are concerned, not the idol, save to rejoice 
that it never fell from its pedestal. 


‘* First God’s love ; 
And next . . . .. the Jove of wedded souls.’’ 
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. These are words put into the mouth of Romney Leigh by Mrs. 
Browning, and no woman knew better than she how true they could 
be. 

“‘ If I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange 
And be all to me? Shall I never miss 
Home talk and blessing and the common kiss 
That comes to each in turn, nor count it strange 
When I look up, to drop on a new range 
Of wails and floors, another home than this.’’ 

There is the timidity of the recluse in this question, but the woman 
soul dominates in the last lines of the same sonnet. 

** Yet love me—wilt thou? Open thine heart wide 
And fold within the wet wings of thy dove.’’ 

‘1 wish to live just as long and no longer than to grow in the 
soul,’’ Mrs. Browning wrote from Rome, in 1860, to one of her 
friends, and she had her wish. The art that she had loved so dearly 
was still much to her, but being ‘‘true genius, but true woman,”’ she 
lived to exclaim, 

‘**O Art, my Art, thou’rt much, but love is more! 
Art symbolises heaven, but Love is God 
And makes heaven.”’ 

In the country of Mrs. Browning’s adoption there was, at that 
period, a constant incentive to enthusiasm. Italy was struggling for 
her liberty, and our poetess expressed her intense sympathy with the 
oppressed in her ‘‘Casa Guidi windows,’’ a poem that has never been 
popular, its interest being mainly biographical. 

‘* There is no romance now except in Italy,’’ someone said to 
Robert Browning, wishing to please him. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied Browning, ‘‘I should make an exception for 
Camberwell.” 

Some of his wife’s detractors would have us believe that she made 
no exception, that, in her espousal of the cause of Italy she was dis- 
Joyal to her own country, but we must remember that it was well 
nigh impossible for a nature such as hers to refrain from response 
to the strong stimulus of her environment. She believed in her very 
soul that the indifference of other countries to the woes of Italy was 
iniquitous, and before all she desired to goad the English Press out 
of a silence she held to be criminal. 


It was in the year 1860 that ‘‘Poems before Congress"’ were pub- 
lished. They were inspired by the events of 1859, and are eight in 
number. The first contains an enthusiastic panegyric of Napoleon, 
and the author’s preface contrasts the conduct of England with regard 
to Italy with that of France most unfavourably. Naturally enough, 
this view of the matter did not appeal to her countrymen. . The last 
poem of the series, ‘‘A Curse for a Nation,’’ begins thus, 
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‘* T heard an angel speak last night, 
And he said ‘Write !* 
Write a Nation’s curse for me, 
And send it over the Western Sea.’’ 


This hardly strikes one as an angelic utterance. Following on 
“Italy and the World,”’ wherein satirical allusions are made to Eng- 
land, it raised the ire of critics. | We are bidden to believe that the 
curse was levelled at the United States. Be that as it may, England 
certainly gets her share of scolding. 

And in spite of all Mrs. Browning’s confidence in the voice that 
said, 

‘* A curse from the depths of womanhood 
Is very salt and bitter and good.”’ 


there are some who venture to differ. It is certainly no matter for 
surprise that the ‘‘Poems before Congress’’ did not add to their 
creator’s fame, for there is, in them, a want of restraint, a fury of 
invective indicative of the fact that the poet was mastered by rather 
than master of the subject. Of course scathing reviews were numer- 
ous, that which appeared in ‘‘Blackwood”’ is interesting historically. 
It starts thus :— 

‘‘We are strongly of opinion that, for the peace and welfare of 
society, it is a good and wholesome rule that women should not inter- 
fere with politics. | We love the fair sex too well to desire that they 
should be withdrawn from their own sphere, which is that of adorning 
the domestic circle,’’ etc., etc. 


Observe the progress since this review was written, in the year 
1860. Women are not called the fair sex nowadays, nor have they 
as much cause to call men ‘‘the unfair sex’’ as they once had. 


About a third of this article is devoted to foolish pleasantries on 
female partisans and lurid pictures of the same. We have talk of 
‘*Belinda on the Ballot,’’ ‘Sophia on Suffrage,”’ ‘‘Robina on Reform,”’ 
‘Isabella on Italy,’’ and alliterative nonsense of this sort. There 
is nothing worthy the name of criticism, and it is safe to affirm that 
any writer for a good magazine would now adopt a widely different 
style. 

After the ‘‘Poems before Congress,’’ Mrs. Browning published 
short poems only, many of which are very beautiful, notably ‘‘Only 
a Curl,’’ ‘‘My Heart and I,’’ ‘‘Where’s Agnes ?”’ ‘Bianca among the 
Nightingales,’’ and ‘‘Little Mattie.” 


The last that she wrote was in May, 1861; it brings into agree- 
able prominence a lovely trait in our author’s character, one that 
she had in common with her husband. The hearts of these two 
held no single touch of professional jealousy, or hint of grudging. 
They were always ready to admire the genius of others, and would 
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dwell on it in glowing terms. It was after seeing Hans Andersen 
that Mrs. Browning gave forth her swan song, that ends thus : 


‘* The North sent therefore a man of men, 
As a grace to the South, 

And thus to Rome came Andersen, 
Alas, but must you take him again, 
Said the South to the North!’’ 


It is a charming little poem, and we are glad that our great 
poetess ended on so sweet a note, rather than with the fierce trumpet 
call that rang through her political verses. Glad also to know how 
peacefully she passed over to the great majority, the eyes that met 
her husband’s having no fear in them, only an ecstatic joy. 


They laid her to rest on the first of July, 1861, in the little cemetery 
at Florence, Italians, Englishmen and Americans following her 
remains, and, upon Casa Guidi, where she had lived so long, grateful 
Florence caused a marble slab to be placed with a simple but eloquent 
tribute to the woman who espoused their cause so warmly. And, 
when, in 1869, her husband was buried in Westminster Abbey three 
verses of her poem, ‘‘Sleep,’’ were sung, for the first time, to music 
composed by Dr. Bridge. Seven years later the ‘‘Barrett Browning 
Institute’? was inaugurated by Mr. Rider Haggard at Ledbury, near 
Hope End, where Miss Barrett spent so much of her young life. 


In treating of Mrs. Browning’s work, mention should perhaps be 
made of her translation of the ‘‘Prometheus’’ of Aeschylus, but it 
need not be dwelt upon, since the author herself and the best critics 
condemn it. ‘‘The Seraphim’’ again cannot be counted a success, 
in spite of its many merits. It is difficult to realise the angels as 
belonging to a higher sphere than our own, and it seems to us past 
imagining that they should converse in subtle, philosophical fashion 
at the crucifixion of Christ. 


But, when all has been said in the way of destructive criticism 
with regard to Mrs. Browning’s work that can be said, one fact 
remains unaltered. She has reached a height attained by no woman 
poet of the century, except Christina Rossetti, and we cannot but 
endorse the statement made by Mademoiselle Merlette (one need not 
apologise for quoting her so often, since she has so enriched our 
knowledge of her subject). 

“If we think of the elevation and purity united in Elizabeth to 
depth of sentiment, we shall be able to say, as Sappho is proclaimed 
the first woman poet of the antique and pagan world, so is Mrs. 
Browning the first woman poet of the modern and Christian world.”’ 


So let her rest, as she has bidden us, and we will utter no plaints 
for her loss. For has she not said? 
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‘* And friends, dear friends, when it shall be, — 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier you come to weep, 
Let one most loving of you all 
Say, ‘not a tear must o’er her fall : 
He giveth his beloved, sleep.’ ’’ 





L. E. TippeEMan. 


























THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Though an absolute stranger to the town, Mr. Arthur Sherwell after 
a short ten days’ fight was returned to Parliament 
The as Liberal member for Huddersfield by a majority 
Huddersfield of 340 over the Socialist candidate (Mr. T. Russell. 
Victory. Williams) and a majority of 918 over the Tory 
(Mr. J. Foster Fraser). Both these gentlemen had 
contested the seat at the General Election, being then beaten by 489 
and 1,911 respectively, and were well known in the constituency. 
The decrease in the Liberal majority, and the great increase in the 
Tory vote were due to the facts that the Roman Catholics of the 
borough were called upon to vote solid for the Tory candidate, in 
view of the Government’s Education Bill, and that a number of 
Conservative Free Traders who had voted Liberal at the General 
Election returned to their party allegiance on being assured by Mr. 
Foster Fraser that Protection was not, and, in view of the great 
prosperity of the district, could not be an issue at the by-election. 
Considering all the circumstances of the case, however, the result 
of the election constitutes an emphatic victory for progress as against 
reaction, and as emphatic a victory for the people as against the peers, 
the total majority for progress and against the Lords being no less 
than 6,340. The result constitutes also a decisive pronouncement 
by the electorate of this great industrial constituency in favour of 
steady progress on sound Liberal lines. 


In an interview accorded to a representative of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian '* immediately after the result of the 

AMandate contest became known, Mr. Sherwell stated very 
for clearly the two great lessons of the by-election. 
Secial Reform. ‘ The result,’’ said Mr. Sherwell, ‘‘ is a most 
significant encouragement to the Government 

to press forward with their programme of social reform. That issue 
was plainly put to the electors all through, and in view of the compli- 
cations that were introduced by various incidental circumstances, 
which only those who have been working in Huddersfield during the 
last week can fully understand, the majority of 340 is a most 
significant expression of confidence in the intention and ability of the 
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present Government to go through with their programme of social 
reform.’’ And in answer to the question, ‘‘ What about the House 
of Lords?”’ he added :—‘‘ A majority of 340 is extremely significant 
as an expression of the people’s determination to have done with the 
mutilating and hindering tactics in the House of Lords. That issue,’’ 
said Mr. Sherwell, ‘* has been very plainly put from all my platforms, 
and again I say that in view of all the complications here—compli- 
cations that made the situation extremely uncertain—a majority of 
340 is extremely significant.’’ Again, speaking a few minutes later 
at the Huddersfield Liberal Club, Mr. Sherwell said, ‘‘ We cannot 
fail to take the majority which has been obtained as a most significant 
expression of confidence in the Government of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. . . . Imus, «ccept the verdict as a clear pronounce- 
ment on the part of the people that henceforth the House of Lords 
shall not interfere with or hinder the will of the people. (Great 
cheering.) I also accept it as a clear verdict on that other issue 
which has been raised—namely, that the electors of Huddersfield 
desire to achieve social progress along the lines of Liberal principles 
rather than along the innovating and revolutionary lines of State 
Socialism.’’ 


The election was, indeed, a most notable endorsement of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s policy. From the outset Mr. 

**C.-B."" Sherwell announced himself unreservedly as an 
Endorsed. admirer and a follower of ‘‘C.-B.’’ He declared 
strongly not only in favour of Sir Henry’s ideal, ‘‘ the 

colonisation of our own country,’’ ‘‘ the making of the land less a 
pleasure ground for the rich and more of a treasure house for the 
nation,’’ but also in support of the taxation of land values, the method 
advocated by. Sir Henry for attaining that ideal. ‘‘ Vote for 
Sherwell, the Liberal candidate, and the Liberal policy, the Taxation 
ef Land Values’’ undoubtedly carried the day as against both 
Toryism and Socialism. The Socialist candidate, it is true, also 
stood for the taxation of land values, but that reform was completely 
overshadowed by his rash and impracticable Socialistic proposals. 
The Liberals had no difficulty in showing that the Socialists were 
simply trying to steal the most popular plank in the Liberal platform, 
a plank long and bitterly opposed by the Socialists and still opposed 
by many Socialist leaders. It was further pointed out that the 
Liberal party was the only party that has to-day the power to carry 
out the taxation of land values, and that to vote for a bitter opponent 
of Liberalism was, therefore, hardly the best way of promoting the 
reform. It is clear that these considerations had due weight with 
the electorate, and the by-election, following as it does upon the 
Liberal victories at the Huddersfield municipal elections, constitutes 
an emphatic mandate from this great industrial centre in favour of 
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tthe taxation and rating of land values and the untaxing of the homes 
and the trade and industry of the people. 


During the canvass of the borough it was made clear that the 
intolerant action of the Socialist members of the 
Socialist Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants in 
Methods regard to Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., was keenly 
Condemned. resented by trade unionists ; and a recent attempt 
by the Socialists to capture the local Co-operative 
Society’s organisation also told against the Socialist candidate. The 
electors have not yet forgotten the advice given to his party by Mr. 
Russell Smart, a former Socialist candidate for Huddersfield, that 
they should join the trades unions, the co-operative societies, and 
such-like, not in order to strengthen trades unionism and co-operation, 
but in order to use the funds and the organisation of the unions and 
the co-operative societies to promote State Socialism. The recol- 
lection of this cynical advice gave added point to Mr. Fred Maddison, 
M.P.’s plain statement of fact drawn from the official report of the 
Labour Representation Committee, and showing that while last year 
only £70 was contributed to the Parliamentary Fund by the two 
Socialist societies affiliated to the Committee, no less than nine out 
of the thirteen members of the executive are avowed Socialists, and 
there are some seven I.L.P. members in the House of Commons 
receiving among them at least £1,400 per annum. The lesson to 
be learnt from such figures is very obvious, and the hard-headed 
Yorkshire trade unionist is quite capable of drawing his own 
Conclusions. 


‘The Socialist candidate was further handicapped by the fact that Mr. 
Sherwell is such a thorough-going social reformer. 

Impossible His programme contained all that is immediately 
Socialist practicable and possible in the way of social reform, 
Proposals. all that can be done by the present Parliament. But, 
from the nature of the case, Mr. Russell Williams 

was compelled to try to ‘‘ go one better,’’ and in attempting to do so 
he in each case went one worse. While Mr. Sherwell stood for the 
abolition of the Lords’ veto, Mr. Williams declared for ‘‘ the abolition 
of all hereditary legislators ;’’ and while Mr. Sherwell advocated an 
old age-pension of 5s. a week to every person over 65, Mr. Williams 
demanded ros. per week for every person over 55. Such a proposal, 
as Mr. Winston Churchill very effectively demonstrated in his Town 
Hall speech,! is a sheer mockery of the legitimate expectations of 
the aged poor. Out total national revenue is, roughly, £140,000,000 
a year; but, as Mr. Churchill showed, to give a pension of tos. a 
week to every person over 55 years of age would involve an immediate 


1 Huddersfield, Nov. 26. 
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expenditure of £120,000,000 a year, rising eventually to 
#150,000,000. ‘‘ You have no right,’’ exclaimed Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ to 
mock persons in that painful position by false promises which you 
can never fulfil.’”. And then followed the declaration, greeted with 
round after round of applause, ‘‘ The Liberal Government is not 
going to make any promises like that. What the Liberal Govern- 
ment is going to do, if I know anything of its intentions, and what 
this Liberal Parliament is going to do, if I know anything of its. 
temper, is not to promise old-age pensions, but to give them.’’ Mr. 
Churchill, further, made very effective fun of the Socialist candidate’s. 
wonder-working formula ‘‘ Things socially needed should be socially 
owned.’ ‘* The principle,’’ he said, ‘‘ must also apply to things 
individually needed, which were far more numerous. Things 
individually needed should, therefore, be individually owned; and 
they might all agree that what ought to be ought to be.”’ 


Mr. Churchill’s utterance in regard to old-age pensions is fully 
justified by the replies given by our 
The Liberal Premier and our Liberal 
Government Chancellor of the Exchequer to the 
and Old-Age Pensions. influential deputation on the subject 
introduced to them in the House of 
Commons by the Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt, M.P., on Nov. 2oth. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman declared that he “‘entirely agreed with 
everything that had been said on behalf of the deputation, and he was: 
only prevented by limits of time and money from acceding to their 
requests. He agreed that the only satisfactory method of dealing 
with the question was by a universal plan by which a pension should 
be paid to anyone who applied for it, with, of course, certain well- 
understood exceptions. He was against contributory schemes, 
because they involved inquisitorial machinery altogether inconsistent 
with the best traditions of the country and the thought of its people. 
Far from a pension sapping independence or undermining thrift, he 
added, it would do the opposite. It would give a sense of security 
and strength to a man or woman through life to know that, at alf 
events, some provision was assured against the day of feebleness. 
Therefore any scheme must be universal in its application, and it must 
be done by the State, which alone had the money. He assured the: 
deputation that the matter would be dealt with as soon as time and 
money permitted.’’ Mr. Asquith heartily endorsed these views. 
‘* Nothing,’”’ he said, ‘‘ was nearer his heart than that he should be 
able to submit to the House of Commons a financial plan by which 
provision should be made for the veterans of industry. He, like the 
Prime Minister, was in favour of a universal plan altogether 
dissociated from the Poor Law ; and he assured the deputation that 
the Government regarded the question as one of extreme urgency.”’ 
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We are specially glad to find the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
speaking thus strongly and earnestly of the extreme 
Ways urgency of the question, for it lies with him to provide 
and the ways and means for this and all other social reforms 
Means. which involve a charge upon our national revenues. The 
necessary funds can readily be raised, but a great deal 
depends upon how they are raised. Mr. Asquith may listen to those 
who, like Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., in the ‘‘ Daily News’”’ of 
November 22nd, urge him to find the money for old-age pensions by 
the drastic graduation of the Income Tax or by a heavy increase of 
the Death Duties.1 In that case he will aggravate some of the worst 
features of our present robber system of rates and taxes, and must 
add to the ‘‘ inquisitorial machinery ’’ of the Income Tax Department, 
which is, to use the Premier’s words, ‘‘ altogether inconsistent with 
the best traditions of the country and the thought of its people.’’ 
He can doubtless raise from such sources sufficient funds for old-age 
pensions, but in doing so he will inevitably discourage, and discourage 
most seriously, the production of wealth and the accumulation ot 
wealth, thus hampering the trade and industry of the country, 
diminishing the demand for labour, and injuring not merely Mr. 
Chiozza Money’s béte noir, the capitalist, but the workers also. 
Further, old-age pensions derived from such a source would prove 
as fallacious a palliative as the Socialist-boomed ‘‘ minimum wage ’”’ 
and its prototype the old ‘‘ rate in aid of wages.’’ The rate in aid 
of wages proved in practice a rate in aid of the landlord, just as the 
minimum wage legislation of New Zealand has admittedly benefited 
only the landlord class. And, unless the land monopoly which 
enables the landlord to reap the benefit of all attempts to improve the 
position of the people, be first dealt with, old-age pensions must in 
the long run, like the rate in aid of wages and the minimum wage of 
New Zealaad, find their way into the landlord’s pocket. Happily, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, it is possible by the taxation of 
land values to at once break down land monopoly and also provide 
ample funds for old-age pensions and other equally urgent reforms. 


2 We regret that the. Income Tax Committee has in the main endorsed Mr. 
Money’s dishonest Socialistic proposals. The doctrine of “ equality of sacrifice,” 
or taxation according to ability to pay is Abdul El Hamed’s pet doctrine. An 
Income Tax, as we have repeatedly demonstrated, is sheer robbery, and a drastic 
graduation of the Income Tax simply means the drastic graduation of such 
robbery. The true ideal of taxation is that set forth by Henry George—‘‘ We 
would simply take for the community what belongs to the community—the value 
that attaches to land by the growth of the community ; leave sacred to the 
individual all that belongs to the individual.” Our advice to the Government 
therefore is to put the report of the Income Tax Committee into the legislative 
waste-paper basket. 


> 
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And, pace Mr. Chiozza Money, who, though great as a statistician, 
is apparently utterly ignorant of the very fundamentals 
No of sound economics and of honest finance, it is possible 
Valid to raise the funds for old-age pensions and at the same 
Excuse. time to considerably reduce taxation. In addition to the 
national and local taxation, which cannot escape even 
Mr. Money’s notice, we have the heavy rent-tax of at least 
#200,000,000 a year paid by the trade and industry of this country 
to the landlords. From this rent-tax the landlords, the shirkers, 
derive each year perpetual and perpetually increasing pensions. But 
the land value fund they thus appropriate is produced by the workers 
of the country, not by the shirkers, and therefore it forms the natural 
source of revenue for a system of old-age pensions for ‘‘ the veterans 
of industry,’’ as Mr. Asquith rightly calls them.. As we have 
pointed out over and over again, if the existing land-tax of 4s. in 
the £ were levied upon the values of to-day instead of on those of 1692, 
it would not only force into the market the millions of acres now held 
idle, thus forcing down the rent-tax levied by the landlord and at the 
same time opening up to labour and capital practically illimitable 
opportunities for employment, but it would also yield to the Treasury 
some £,40,000,000 per annum. Couple with this the 43,000,000 a 
year that might be saved by abolishing the late Government’s doles 
to the landlords and the parsons, and the 443,000,000 so obtained 
might be apportioned as _ follows :—(1) Old-Age Pensions, 
425,000,000 ; (2) Payment of Members and of Election Expenses, 
£1,000,000 ; (3) Repeal of all taxes on food, 411,250,000 ; and (4) 
2d. off the Income Tax, 45,000,000. All of these reforms are of 
extreme urgency. The Government has now had ample time to 
decide upon the introduction of a Budget that is really worth while. 
The righting of the ‘‘ land-tax fraud,’’ demanded by Richard Cobden 
so long ago as 1842, is long over-due. The House of Lords cannot 
‘* block the way ’’ for financial reforms. The Government, there- 
fore, will have absolutely no valid excuse if they fail during the 
current year to introduce a Budget on some such lines as those 
indicated above. 


We look with confidence to the Premier to redeem also this year his 
oft-repeated pledge to deal with the housing 

Rating of problem and the problem of unemployment by 
Land Values. legislation empowering the local authorities of the 
United Kingdom, both in town and country, to 

tax land values and to untax the homes and the trade and industry 
of the people. We regret that an error in the drafting has precluded 
the passing this year of the Scottish (Land Values) Rating Bill, but 
the time devoted to the discussion of the matter, and to the examin- 
ation of its principles in Grand Committee has not been wasted, and 
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should greatly facilitate the passing in the forthcoming session of a 
Government measure applicable to the Kingdom as a whole. Very 
valuable evidence in support of this new method of rating is supplied 
by the recently published Blue Book (Cd. 3191, price, 5d.) ‘‘ relative 
to the working of the taxation of the unimproved value of land in 
New Zealand, New South Wales, and South Australia.’’ Of the 
three Colonies named it is New Zealand that has led the way in regard 
to the rating of land values, and we need make no apology for 
quoting somewhat extensively from the very admirable memorandum 
on the operation of the rating of land values in that Colony submitted 
by the New Zealand Commissioner of Taxes, Mr. P. Heyes, 
F.S.A.A., England. 


Replying to the questions propounded by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies on behalf of the Imperial Govern- 

Object Lessons ment, Mr. Heyes states:—‘‘ There are no 
from published reports on the lines asked for by the 

New Zealand. Secretary of State, and I have, therefore, sent 
circulars to all local authorities where this 

system has been adopted asking for special reports. Replies have 
been received in most cases, and copies thereof are enclosed with an 
index and digest of the reports attached. In the large majority of 
cases the system has only been a short time in force, and in these 
cases no opinion is expressed as to the merits or otherwise of the 
system. It is extending more rapidly as the effect is seen in the 
places where it is adopted, and it becomes better understood. The 
reports, as will be observed, show the results to have been beneficial. 
From the reports received, and the most reliable sources of infor- 
mation available based on personal observation and inquiry, I am of 
opinion that the effect of the system of rating on the unimproved 
value would be correctly summarised on the lines required as follows : 
—-‘* Building Trade.—The effect has certainly been to greatly 
stimulate the building trade. The object and tendency of this system 
of taxation is to compel land being put to its best use, so that the 
greatest amount of income may be derived from it, and rendering it 
unprofitable to hold land for prospective increment in value. It has 
been the direct cause of much valuable suburban land being cut up 
and placed on the market, and thus rendered more easily available 
for residential purposes, and of the sub-division of large estates in the 
country, resulting in closer settlement. The effect on urban and 
suburban land has been very marked. It has compelled owners of 
these to build or sell to those who would ; it has thus caused a great 
impetus to the building trade. An owner of land occupied by 
buildings of little value finding that he has to pay the same rates and 
taxes as an owner having his land occupied by a valuable block of 
buildings must see that his interests lay in putting his land to its best 
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use. The rebuilding of this City (Wellington) which for some years 
past has been rapidly going on is largely attributable to the taxation 
and rating on land values, so that the supply of building materials 
could not at times keep pace with the demand. Rent.—The tendency 
of this system of taxation is not to increase rent but, on the contrary, 
as the tax becomes heavier it tends to bring into beneficial occupation 
land not put to its best use and so reduces rent, the improvements 
being entirely free from all rates and taxes. In some-cases, where 
land suitable for building sites is limited, high rents have been main- 
tained notwithstanding the tendency of the system. Vacant Sites.— 
The effect has been to cause vacant sites being put to their best use by 
expenditure on improvements. On vacant sites the rates and taxes 
are increased and continue to increase as the adjacent sites which have 
been improved increase in value. It thus becomes unprofitable to 
continue to hold land unimproved. Incidence of Taxation.—The 
taxation on building property, where the improvements exceed the 
unimproved value, is decreased ; where the unimproved value exceeds 
the improvements the taxation is increased. Land Speculation.— 
The tendency is to discourage speculation as the tax partially or 
wholly discounts the rise in value, but land speculation has not ceased 
in some districts where the system has been adopted, because :— 


1. “‘ The tax has not been sufficient to render speculation 
unprofitable in the large cities, though it has been a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

2. ‘* The rapid increase in values has caused speculation in spite 
of the tax. 

‘Land speculation in this colony of late years has chiefly arisen in 
the purchase of estates which have not presently been put to their best 
use by the owners, principally consisting of suburban lands, which, 
after being acquired and improved by sub division into residential 
allotments and by roading, result in the extensive building of 
residences, also in country lands large blocks of land suitable for 
sub-division into small farms. The effect of this has been rather 
beneficial than otherwise, because, in addition to the land being put to 
its best use, it tends to reduce rents and values of residential sites by 
the large increase of these made available. The form of speculation 
in land unused and held for a prospective increment is rarely met with 
in recent years.’’ 


Mr. Heyes’s important evidence to the effect that ‘‘ the tax has not 
been sufficient to render speculation unprofitable in the 

Heavier large cities,’’ and that ‘‘ the rapid increase in values 
Land Tax has caused speculation in spite of the tax’’ simply 
Wanted. confirms the conclusion that close students of the 
question had already arrived at on a priori grounds. 

There is clearly grave danger that, unless the land value tax be 
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substantially increased, speculation may once more get the upper hand 
and by withholding land from use seriously damage the trade and 
industry of the Colony. We trust, however, that New Zealand’s 
new Government will see to it that this danger is averted. The 
further statement that ‘‘ land speculation in this Colony has chiefly 
arisen in the purchase of estates which have not presently been put 
to their best use by the owners ’’ amply justifies our condemnation of 
the previous Government’s policy of purchasing estates for closer 
settlement. On the face of it such a policy is bound to ‘‘ harden ’”’ 
land values, and thus undo much of the good done by the taxation and 
rating of land values. _It is to be hoped that our Home Government 
while following New Zealand’s excellent example in regard to the 
rating and taxation of land values will not follow her bad example in 
respect of land purchase. 


In this connection we must again call attention to the sinister 
campaign conducted by the ‘‘ Daily News”’ in 

““ADrastic favour of land purchase, despite the fact that the 
Land Policy!” Irish Land Purchase policy of the late Tory 
Government has proved a costly failure, having 

utterly failed to reinstate the evicted tenants while increasing by 68.5 
per cent. the price per acre received by the tenants. If the ‘‘ Daily 
News ”’ is incapable of learning from the report of the Irish Estates 
Commissioners and from the report of the Scottish Congested District 
Boards the folly of a policy of land purchase, it is incapable of 
learning anything worth while. But the ‘‘ Daily News ’’ is still 
pushing its absurd and dishonest purchase proposals. Commenting 
on the report recently issued by the Board of Agriculture, this 
‘* National Liberal Organ ’’—liberal to the landlords with other 
people’s money !—says 3 :—‘‘ For many months we have been urging 
in season and out of season the importance of a drastic land policy. 
We shall continue to plead for it as the supreme Imperial need of the 
time. Evidence of this accumulates day by day. This morning we 
publish figures from a Government document issued yesterday which 
are startling. The agricultural population is simply vanishing. 
Forty years ago there were two millions of people engaged on the soil 
of this country. To-day there are less than seven hundred thousand. 
The total has declined by 200,000 in twenty years! There is no fact 
of our time so profoundly grave. Compared with our perishing 
peasantry every national problem is trivial.’’ The ‘‘ drastic land 
policy ’’ referred to is that of applying to Great Britain the principles 
of the measure which has admittedly proved so great a failure in 
Ireland. It is a drastic pro-landlord policy—a drastic attack on the 
people’s pockets in the interest of the landed classes. Happily the 


3 December 7. 
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Lords can ‘‘block the way’’ for such a measure, and they are quite 
foolish enough to do so even though its adoption would be the best 
thing now possible for the landed classes. Happily, also, the true 
Liberal policy of taxing the landlords out instead of buying them out 
cannot be obstructed by the ‘‘ House of Landlords,’’ much as they 
hate and fear it. 


But the Bill introduced by Mr. Duffy and several other Irish members 
for the ‘‘ expropriation ’’—the compulsory buying 
A out—of Lord Clanricarde is surely a reductio ad 
Reductio = absurdum of all land purchase proposals. In 
ad Absurdum. introducing the measure4 Mr. Duffy declared 
that ‘‘ he had never yet known a man who had 
attempted to defend the general character of Lord Clanricarde. Out 
of Ireland he was a phenomenon ; in Ireland he was the curse of his 
class, who believed that he had brought more trouble and misfortune 
upon them during the last thirty years than all the agrarian move- 
ments of the day. He was abominated by his tenants, and yet 
tolerated because they believed he was the real pioneer and prompter 
of the strenuous agrarian agitations which inevitably led to remedial 
legislation—[of a sort.] Since his father died in 1873 he had been a 
cruel and a constant scourge of the district in which his 56,000 acres 
were situated. His career as a landlord has been marked by misery, 
wretchedness, and bloodshed. . . . Lord Clanricarde had only 
ence during his life visited his property, the occasion of the visit 
being his father’s funeral, and between 1879 and 1892 he had evicted 
no fewer than 239 families. . . . The Chief Baron of Ireland, a 
distinguished judge, had declared that these wholesale evictions were 
cruel and abominable, and had denounced Lord Clanricarde’s actions 
in scathing terms. . . . At the present moment, when every 
other landlord in Galway was trying to do his duty by the people and 
to carry out the intentions of Parliament in regard to land purchase, 
Lord Clanricarde was threatening to destroy the houses of a large 
number of his tenants, and writs and notices of ejectment were being 
served all over the district.’’ Yet Mr. Duffy and his colleagues would 
reward Lord Clanricarde by buying him out! 


The Progressives of the London County Council opened betimes their 
campaign for the elections in March next, with a 

London’s mass meeting in the Holborn Town Hall on Dec. 
Unprogressive 8th. The Chairman (Lord Welby) declared in 
Progressives. his opening remarks. ‘‘ We can show a long and 
good record of service done on behalf of 

London ; we say that during the past seventeen years we have made 


4 November 28, 
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London more beautiful, more healthy, more suitable to the needs of 
all classes ; but, above all, to the needs of those poorer classes who, 
unfortunately for us, are so numerous among us. Mostly we should 
say that during this time, year by year, we have brought London 
nearer and nearer to the standard of what the Metropolis of the 
Empire should be.’’ But his lordship failed to point out the very 
obvious fact that the more the London County Council has done, the 
more it has spent in rates to make London a better place to live in, 
the greater has become the value of the privilege of tiving in London 
and the more the landlords of London have been able to charge the 
people in rent for the privilege of living in the great Metropolis of 
the Empire. This point of view was also missed entirely by the 
speaker of the evening, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, M.P. Although 
Mr. McKinnon Wood enumerated among the powerful forces the 
Progressives have to contend against ‘‘ the natural discontent of 
people over-taxed and over-rated,’’ he omitted, curiously enough, to 
point out that the huge land values called into existence by the 
presence of six millions of people in London and by the expenditure 
of public money upon public services and public improvements 
constitute the natural source of the revenue required to meet the 
collective needs of so great an aggregation of human beings. The 
only means of relieving the rates mentioned by Mr. Wood was that 
afforded by the profits derived from the tramways and similar under- 
takings. ‘‘ The tramways,’’ he declared, ‘‘ would be a substantial 
source of income to London ; they would reduce the rates of London 
and would put money into the pockets of Londoners in many other 
ways.”’ Yes; just as the Agricultural Rating Act of the late Tory 
Government put money into the pockets of the farmers. But, just as 
that money ultimately found its way into the pockets of the landlords, 
so the Duke of Norfolk—the dux, or leader, of the Moderates—and 
the other landlords of London will finally pocket all the money put 
into the pockets of Londoners by the trams. Judging from the 
““ Daily News ’’ report, the only reference to land values during the 
whole of the evening was Mr. Ben Cooper’s declaration, in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. McKinnon Wood, that ‘‘ the Duke of Norfolk 
takes from the citizens of London in one year ten times the amount 
we have lost on the steamboats!’’ The Progressives are fighting 
strenuously the proposal to saddle electric supply and other mono- 
polies upon the people of London, but this will do little good unless 
they also fight strenuously the land monopoly—the monopoly which 
takes all that is left, and which is already firmly saddled upon the 
people of London. They can do little or nothing for the people of 
London until this land monopoly is swept away ; and if they would 
win, if they would deserve to win, in March next, the Progressives 
must abandon their at present most unprogressive attitude upon this 
vital question, and declare for the rating of land values, which will 
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not only secure immediate relief for the overburdened ratepayers, but 
will also go far to solve London’s great twin problems of unemploy- 
ment and housing. 


We rejoice that the Government have boldly taken the bull by the 
horns and returned the Education Bill to the Lords 

The word for word as it originally left the Commons, 
Wreckers. rejecting en bloc the wrecking amendments of the 
Bishops and of the Anglo-Catholic and Roman 

Catholic Peers. We regret, however, that the Minister for Education 
and the Premier should have made any suggestions of compromise. 
As Dr. Macnamara declared at Camberwell,5 ‘‘ The Bill as it left us 
represented the maximum of our concessions to denominationalists. 
We may agree to vary the machinery to give effect to the principles 
we have laid down; but there is going to be no tampering 
with those principles.’’ The Bill as it left the Commons aroused no 
enthusiasm throughout the country, and if further amended so as to 
meet the wishes of the advocates of clericalism it will be absolutely 
worthless. Let the Government stick to their guns. Even though 
the Bill may not strictly be, as Mr. Paul contended, a finance Bill, 
its most important clauses are distinctly financial clauses, and as such 
are beyond the purview of the Non-representative Chamber, and the 
Government, standing upon the undoubted fact that ‘‘ the power of 
the purse ’’ resides solely in the Representative House, should insist 
upon their becoming law. Should time not permit of this, then they 
should take the hint thrown out by Lord Stanley of Alderley at 
Manchester © when he declared that ‘‘ It ought not to pass the wit of 
man to devise a Bill which should place the power of control entirely 
in the hands of those who had the power of the purse, and which 
would not be open to amendment by those who had no power to 
inflict or increase or vary any charge upon the people.’’ The 
reversal by the Law Lords of the West Riding Judgment has created 
an impossible situation, and if the present Education Bill fails to 
passt drastic action will be imperative next session. The Bishops 
and their Anglo-Catholic and Roman Catholic supporters would do 
well to take warning by what is happening in France as the result 
of the Roman Catholic Church setting the people at defiance. 
As a sop to Labour the Lords have passed the Trades Disputes Bill, 
though with an amendment to which we trust the Government will 
not agree. They have also passed the Merchant Shipping Bill, but 
they have seriously weakened the Irish Town Tenants’ Bill and the 
Land Tenure Bill, while they have promptly and peremptorily thrown 


5 December 11. ny 


6 December 11. 


+ Since the above was written, the Lords have wrecked the Bill, but the 
Bill will yet wreck the Lofds. 
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out the Plural Voting Bill. Their action in thus rejecting a measure 
that concerns solely the election of the House of Commons is a 
cynical commentary upon the plea that the House of Lords exists 
only to secure the carrying out of the will of the people, and it will 
be deeply resented by the electorate when the proper time comes. In 
the meantime the Government must follow out the policy, outlined in 
last month’s ‘‘ Notes and Comments,”’ of “‘ filling up the cup,’’ and 
** getting up the steam ”’ against the Lords. 


Immediate responsible government has now been granted to the 
Transvaal, and the elections which will decide 
Repatriate whether the Randlords or the people are to govern 
Lord that distressful Colony will soon take place. It is 
Selborne! also promised that the Orange River Colony will be 
accorded the same boon early next year. Het Volk 
has declared unanimously for a policy of unity and liberty and for 
the repatriation of the Chinese, and this policy has been endorsed by 
a great mass meeting at Johannesburg.’ At this meeting a profound 
sensation was caused by the speech of Mr. Smuts, ex-Attorney 
General of the Republic. ‘‘ You have been told to vote ‘ British,’ ’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You all know what that means. It means vote Chinese. 
Every vote cast for Chinese labour means a vote cast against the 
British population. When the Chinese labour agitation was initiated 
certain worldly-wise people came to me and several of my political 
friends, and said, ‘ Don’t you Boers oppose Chinese labour, for the 
Chinese will drive the British out, and do what you yourselves could 
not do in the war.’ . . . . But we recognised the voice as the 
voice of Satan. Our reply can be found in our implacable position. 
We all love the country alike. . . . Boer must now 
ae by Englishman, and Englishman by Boer.’’ Equally profound 
is the sensation caused by Lord Selborne’s circular letter bespeaking 
a fair hearing for Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, the political spokesman of 
those well-known ‘‘ Bridish badriots,’’ Messrs. Wernher, Beit, 
Eckstein, and Co. ‘‘ This unmasking of the High Commissioner,’’ 
says the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ correspondent, writing under date Nov. 
1gth,8 ‘‘is a gain to the Anti-Chinese party. By keeping the 
Administration firm on the lines of Lord Milner, and by subverting the 
endeavour of the Home Government to further its policy, the High 
Commissioner has been an asset of immense value to the Chamber of 
Mines. The fabric of the Transvaal is tottering on its corrupt and 
rotten basis, and those responsible have threatened to dash it to the 
ground if the Chinese prop they have erected be withdrawn. . . . 
In order to thwart the policy of the Home Government a crisis is 
certain to be precipitated by the mineowners whilst the Transvaal is 


7 “The Daily News,” December 11. 
8 “The Daily News,” December 10, 
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stilla Crown Colony. It is likely to go ill with the Government and 
the Colony if the Administration remain in the hands of Lord 
Selborne.’’ Again we re-iterate our demand, ‘‘ Repatriate Lord 
Selborne.’’ Again we urge the Transvaal Government to meet the 
threatened crisis by the drastic taxation of Rand values. It will 
bring the Randlords up ‘‘ with a round turn.”’ 


We cannot regard as altogether satisfactory the action of the 
Government in regard to the ‘‘ Red Rubber ”’ 
‘Red Rubber” infamies on the Congo exposed by Mr. E. D. 
and Morel in his harrowing book published under 
Yellow that title. Surely they have had ample time 
Phosphorus. = since January last to bring effective pressure to 
bear upon King Leopold, ‘‘ the worst King in 
the world,’’ and not only upon King Leopold but also upon the 
Sultan of Turkey in connection with the horrible state of affairs still 
obtaining in Macedonia. These infamies must cease, and unless we 
do our utmost to bring them to an end, we make ourselves parties 
to these crimes against humanity. Even at home, there is somewhat 
similar work to be done. ‘* Phossy jaw,’’ lead poisoning, and 
other preventible industrial diseases are still only too common in 
our land, and we regret that our Government refused to become a 
party to the agreement arrived at by France, Germany, Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Luxemburg, and Italy at the Berne Inter- 
national Conference on Labour Legislation ‘‘to prohibit in their 
respective territories the manufacture, importation, and sale of 
matches which contain phosphorus. We regret that the Government 
has not yet seen its way to introduce legislation to promote the use 
of harmless, leadless glazes. The extension of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, bringing 6,000,000 more workers within its 
beneficent scope, is a great and good work. But prevention, which 
is ‘better than cure,’ is also better than compensation.’’ We 
must first remove the motes from our own eyes if we would see 
clearly to remove the beams from our neighbours’ eyes. 


President Roosevelt’s message to Congress speaks out boldly upon 
the anti-Japanese feeling which is manifesting itself 

The so strongly in California, and still more strongly 
President’s against the cruel negro-lynchings which have for 
Message. years past disgraced the Southern States. But, as 
in his fulminations against the Trusts and his 

proposed inheritance tax designed to find a remedy for the vast 
accumulations of wealth that are rapidly becoming a menace to the 
Republic, the President utterly fails to realise the economic conditions 
that underlie these racial antagonisms. It is the ‘‘ poor white ”’ of 
the South who, resenting the industrial competition of the negro, gets 
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a grossly exaggerated idea of the negro’s tendency to molest white 
women, and blindly wreaks his vengeance upon innocent and guilty 
alike. And it is the industrial competition of the ‘‘ Jap ’’ that is the 
cause of practically all the trouble in California. This industrial 
competition and therefore these racial antipathies are rendered far 
keener than they otherwise would be by the very economic conditions 
that underlie and buttress up the Trusts and lead to the dangerous 
aggregation of wealth in the hands of the few. The abolition of the 
tariffs and the taxation of land values would not only ‘‘ bust the 
Trusts ’’ and put a stop to the hoarding up of great wealth, but these 
reforms would also relieve the economic pressure upon the workers, 
and thus tend to relieve the racial animosities that are the occasion for 
such regrettable intolerance and such inhuman atrocities. 








Jan. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


It is not often we receive a book in its first edition in library binding ; 
it gives an air of permanent value to a book whose fate is as yet 
uncertain. It leads us to suppose either that the publisher has 
unusual confidence or the author considerable spare cash—we view 
the proceeding with suspicion; this remark applies to the book 
before us, ‘‘What are we? An attempt at an intelligible exposition 
of the universe and the place we take therein,’’ by Leonard Joseph, 
A.M.I.E.E.1 Matters were not improved when we opened the volume 
and found a portrait of the author in his study engaged in the com- 
position of the work, and further on a portrait of the author’s wife ; 
unusual in a philosophical treatise. Further, on the fly leaf there 
appears, ‘‘Warning. This work is not intended for juveniles, with 
the exception of de facto advanced students of theology, medicine, 
philsophy or of the natural sciences generally.’’ Why advanced 
medical students are classed with juveniles we are unable to conceive. 
Pursuing our investigations, we came to a list of ‘‘works, works of 
reference, pamphlets, periodicals, journals of scientific institutes, 
daily papers, etc., which have been quoted or otherwise used in this 
book.’? We are first struck with the antiquated character of Mr. 
Joseph’s library—out of about 50 volumes only six belong to the 
present century, others range over more than half of the last century, 
many of them are scientific, and in science it is only the newest books 
and editions which count. There is, however, a short list of names 
which might be headed, ‘‘Learned men who have helped me,’’ but 
most of them are of only local fame. The list of periodicals, etc., 
includes ‘‘Answers,”’ the ‘‘Daily Mail,’’ and the ‘‘Strand Magazine.”’ 
After all this and Prolegomena and Definitions we come to the sub- 
stance of the book, somewhat fatigued, without much curiosity to 
know what it is all about. However, we may satisfy the curiosity of 
our readers by saying the theme is cosmic evolution, or a theory of 
it, in which chemistry, electricity, Haeckel, Malthus, and the ‘‘Daily 
Mail,’’ etc., etc., play a part. It deals with life, intelligence, will 


1 “What Are We?” By Leonard Joseph, A.M.I.E.E. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, and Co., Ltd. 1906. ‘ 
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and free-will, and sums it all up in the curt phrase, Id est Nos Sumus, 
which we will not dispute. The style is clumsy, sometimes ungram- 
matical, and there is some verse which is worse than the prose. No 
doubt the production of this work has been a pleasure to the author, 
but a waste of the reviewer’s time. 


A collection of very thoughtful essays by Mr. G. Gore is published 
by Watts and Co., under the title of ‘‘The New Scientific System of 
Morality.’’2 These essays have appeared in various magazines, but 
they were worth reprinting, though they can scarcely be said to 
fulfil the promise of the title. They cover a wide field which, how- 
ever, the author may consider necessary as a basis for his system. 
Upon turning to the section specially referring to ethical questions, 
‘Scientific views of good and evil,’’ we find much that is interesting— 
the author appears to be of the opinion of Pope, that all seeming evil 
is universal good—and of Leibniz, that this is the best of all possible 
worlds, and he defends his view intelligently. There is no doubt 
a great deal of false morality based upon exaggerated views of ‘‘sin 
and evil,’’ and a broader view of the Universe might enable men better 
to take a hand in correcting imperfections, instead of complaining of 
the want of goodness in the government of the world. Mr. Gore, 
indeed, contends that the idea of universal goodness is now abund- 
antly supported by facts; it is encouraging to get such a healthy 
view in the rationalist press. Mr. Gore has an interesting, if some- 
what paradoxical, chapter on what we may call the utility of untruth, 
as we should take it, temporarily and locally. ‘‘Various false 
beliefs,’’ he says, ‘‘have been, and are, great consolations to millions 
of anxious persons who have never had a chance of learning the great 
truths of science.’’ It must not be supposed that Mr. Gore is content 
to rest in that; he holds most tenaciously that the morality of the 
future must rest upon a sound knowledge of the Universe. 


A series of lectures on Rudolf Eucken’s philosophy® by Professor 
W. R. Boyce Gibson are of exceptional interest at the present time, 
when the philosophy of religion is too much confined to its historical 
aspect. Eucken’s philosophy is idealistic and frankly religious. It 
reminds us of ‘Emerson but with this disadvantage, that Eucken 
attempts to argue and prove, which Emerson was always wise enough 
to refrain from doing. There are personal experiences and inspira- 
tions which appeal to others by their simple statement, but are ren- 
dered valueless by attempts at demonstration. Indeed Professor 
Gibson sees this himself, and probably Eucken also, ‘‘we can be vitally 
certain through actual experience of much that we cannot justify 
on rational grounds.”” And he quotes, as an illustration, the saying 


2 “The New Scientific System of Morality.’ By G. Gore, F.R.S. London: 
Watts and Co. 1906. 

3 “ Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life.” By W. R. Boyce Gibson. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1906. 
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of Augustine with regard to the meaning of ‘‘time’’—‘‘that he knew 
perfectly what it meant so long as he was not questioned about it, 
but was lost in perplexities as soon as he tried to justify his confi- 
dence.’’ Eucken is critical with regard both ‘to naturalism and 
intellectualism, which he regards as anti-personal, and in other 
respects also he appears to belong to the ‘‘pragmatic’’ school in the 
insistence he lays upon the inward life being realised in heroic action. 
Eucken’s philosophy is profoundly spiritual and deserves the study 
of all teachers of religion. 


We are somewhat late in acknowledging the receipt of the 
Agnostic Annual,4 which, as usual, is full of interesting matter— 
every article is by a writer of established position—as there are ten 


of these, we are unable to give a list. It would be invidious to make 
a selection where all are so good. 


From Watts and Co. we have also received three reprints, each 
of which is in its way not only a marvel of cheapness, but a volume 
of intrinsic merit. The titles and authors’ names will be a sufficient 
recommendation. The first is Hume’s Essays, including the essay on 
miracles, others are The Oldest Laws in the World, an account of the 
Hammurabi Cobe, by Mr. Chilperic Edwards ; and Religious Per- 
secution, a study in political psychology by Mr. E. S. P. Haynes, 
which was commended in these pages upon its first appearance. 


4 “The Agnostic Annual” for the year 1907. London: Watts and Co. 
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Among the ‘“‘lives’’ of men who have risen there are few that surpass 
in interest the simple account of the struggles and successes of Mr. 
J. Passmore Edwards, given by himself in A Few Foot-prints.1 It 
is as a philanthropist Mr. Edwards has earned a well-deserved 
fame ; the list of institutions, hospitals, libraries, etc., founded or 
assisted by this self-made man, a man who has risen by his own 
efforts, is amazing. His philanthropy, it is pleasant to learn, is 
largely due to the recollection of his own early struggles, but it has a 
deep root in his sympathy with the suffering and helpless also. 


1 “A Few Footprints.” By J. Passmore Edwards, and Edition. London: 
Watts and Co. 



























Belles Lettres. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


As the Rougon-Marquart family was to Zola, so are the Sara- 
cinescas to Mr. F. Marion Crawford. In his latest novel, ‘‘A Lady 
of Rome,’’! the sole member of that patrician house is Ippolito, 
now Canon of St. Peter’s. He is no longer the heroic young priest 
who figured in ‘‘Corleone,’’ but a grave ascetic, whose health has been 
undermined by parish work in a malarious district. At the opening 
of this story the lovely Contessa Maria di Montalto had been living 
in strict retirement for about seven years, expiating the single lapse 
from virtue that had caused her mutual separation from her half- 
Spanish husband. The latter now writes to assure her of his forgive- 
ness and invites her to return to their Roman palace. Just at this 
time, however, she and her former lover are accidentally thrown 
together ; her love for him, half-stifled by remorse, revives ; compro- 
mising letters pass between the pair, and in these the blackmailer 
finds, as he fondly imagines, his golden opportunity. The situation, 
so fraught with tragic possibilities, is saved by the drastic measures 
of the anti-clerical del Castiglione, whose aid was invoked by an old 
Capuchin priest, who had fought under Garibaldi. 


“Father Felix’s Chronicle,’ by Mrs. Nora Chesson, whose 
untimely death all lovers of what is rare and beautiful in literature 
must ever deplore, purports to be composed by a Benedictine monk 
of Norwich, who lived through the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry 
V., and died, at a great age, when Henry VI. was on the throne. 
The author, who began this work in 1895, has evidently spared neither 
time nor trouble to familiarise herself with the language as well as 
the political and domestic life of that period in England. The main 
events covered by the ‘‘chronicle’’ in question are the spread of Lol- 
lardism and the Rebellion, ruthlessly suppressed, of Warde of 
Trumpington, who deluded many into believing he was Richard the 
Redeless. For love of Edith de Mandeville, wild Sir Lionel de 
Bradenham joins his standard, and eventually. escapes to the Con- 
tinent, thanks to his devoted sister-in-law, who, rather than disclose 
his hiding-place, elects to die by peine forte et dure. Love’s golden 
thread runs through the story, under various manifestations, from 
the love of souls that impels the monk Mauritius to heroic deeds of 


1 “ A Lady of Rome.” By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan & Co. 


2 “ Father Felix’s Chronicle.” By Nora Chesson. Edited by W. H. Chesson, 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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charity, to the unhallowed loves of Alice Hawley and the outlaw 
Ingelram, that ended so tragically after 


‘* Six good years of sweetness in the greenwood haw,”’ 
‘* Sweetness plucked and eaten, spite of God and law.”’ 


Love, too, is exemplified in the Jew boy who, for no hope of reward, 
tended the leper to the last. 


But beside love lurks jealousy more cruel than the grave, which 
inspired Joan Crump, when smitten with smali-pox, to mar the 
beauty of her successful rival by a Judas kiss. Father Felix, who 
modestly keeps himself in the background, is a gentle soul, English 
to the core, and loving the Gospels in the Anglo-Saxon better than 
in the Latin tongue. As a poet, Mrs. Chesson deserves to rank with 
Christina Rosetti ; as a prose-writer, she will be remembered chiefly 
by ‘‘Father Felix’s Chronicle,’’ which is remarkable both for its 
vraisemblance and as a manifestation of a strange psychic gift, 
instances of which are related by Mr. W. H. Chesson in his 
Introduction. 


‘‘At the Sign of the Peacock,’’5 by Mrs. K. C. Ryves, might be 
described as a modern comedy of intrigue, with a tragic background, 
played with indifferent success by two consummate diplomatists, to 
wit, the cynical old Countess von Kleinwitz and Colonel Wayne. May 
Marvell is only too conscious of her beauty and its influence on the 
heart of man. ‘‘As she walked, clad in a dainty muslin robe, on which 
peacock’s feathers had been embroidered, by a yew hedge clipped into 
peacock shape,’’ no better symbol could be found for her than Juno’s 
bird. She, whose dead mother had made the divorce court a step- 
ping-stone to a title, fancied herself proof against love, which, 
nevertheless, came to her unsought and unbidden, like the ‘‘lord of 
terrible aspect’’ that Dante tells us he beheld in ‘‘La Vita nuova.’’ In 
spite of her faults, perhaps on account of them, this Belle Dame sans 
Merci is more fascinating to us than the blameless, but equally beau- 
tiful, Edith Wynne, whose lover she, for mere wantonness, lures away, 
‘*At the Sign of the Peacock”’ is a first novel of remarkable achieve- 
ment. To a brilliant style, Mrs. Ryves unites faultless technique 
and an unusually deep insight into character. 


‘*Le Roi des Montagnes,’’ immortalised by Edmond About, cuts a 
sorry figure beside that high-born brigand who concealed his identity 
under the name of ‘‘Don. Q.’’ It is hardly necessary to remark 
that there are brigands and brigands, and, when the report of ‘‘Don 
Q’s’’ death was generally credited, his place was usurped by a low, 
godless ruffian, El Zuiriego, who tortured as well as fleeced his 
victims, oppressed the poor, and became the terror of the Sierras. 


3 “At the Siege of the Peacock.” By K. C. Ryves. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
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In ‘‘New Chronicles of Don Q,’’4 the old chief returns from England 
disguised as an English nobleman, reveals himself to his former 
henchman, Robledo—now a fairly honest innkeeper and cazador— 
allows himself to be captured by El Zuiriego, whom he finally sends 
bound on a mule ‘‘prisoner to any prison in my beloved Spain.’’ His 
principal réle is now that of an avenger of wrongs. We should 
like to tell how he made a thievish financier, who posed as the poor 
man’s friend, disgorge his spoil ; how he kidnapped a famous surgeon 
in order to avail himself of the latter’s skill ; how the inventor of a 
most deadly explosive was turned out on to a mountain top to die ; 
but, above all, that weird game of cricket, in which a lighted candle- 
end, placed on an open powder-keg, served for a wicket. These 
and many other equally thrilling episodes may be read in this clever 
collection of stories, which we owe to the collaboration of K. and 
Hesketh Prichard. 

It is not surprising to find that ‘‘In the Days of the Comet,’’5 
which may be reckoned among Mr. H. G. Wells’ most brilliantly 
imaginative achievements, has already gone into a second edition. It 
is a dream-picture, fantastic but beautiful, of a new earth, wherein 
misery and squalor find no place, and happiness, according to the 
Socialistic ideal, is brought to every man’s door. And this marvel- 
lous regeneration of humanity, as well as the face of the earth, is 
accomplished without bloodshed, but by a comet which, colliding with 
our planet, plunges the world for a while in darkness, thence to emerge 
into a brighter, broader day than poets and philosophers have dreamt 
to be possible. Only two characters in the story are absolutely sym- 
pathetic: the hero’s dear, simple, old mother and the woman whom 
she chose for her son’s bride. 

Some of the best gift books are issued by Ernest Nister and Co., 
among them being a beautifully illustrated edition of ‘‘Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress.’’7' The 19th issue of Nister’s Holiday Annual is 
a very interesting one. We can only mention a few of the numerous 
picture books for the nursery folks, such as the Fire Engine book, 
Santa Claus, etc. The Gem series are miniature reproductions of 
famous works, and make charming presents in their dainty leather 
binding. 

The Book of Games will afford endless enjoyment to the young 
people. Indoor and outdoor games and occupations are clearly 
described and illustrated, the chapter on tying knots struck us as 
particularly worthy of study. 

The ‘‘Almanach Hachette for 1907’’8 is well up to its usual standard 


8 “ Almanach Hachette, 1907.”” Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 
of interest and usefulness. 

4 “New Chronicles of Don Q.” By K. and Hesketh Prichard. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. : 
5 “In the Days of the Comet.” By H. G. Wells. London: Macmillan & Co, 
7 “ Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.” London: E. Nister. 
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POETRY. 


In ‘‘A Score of Sonnets,’’? Dr. William Burt Harlow sometimes 
follows the Petrarchian, at other times the Shakespearian model, and 
in each case with moderate success. Although hardly soaring into 
the empyrean, they are thoughtful, scholarly, and make pleasant 
reading. As an experiment in translation from one metre to another 
absolutely alien to it in spirit, ‘‘The Fourth Ode of Horace,’’ may be 
pronounced satisfactory; but the same cannot be said of Ehen 
Fugaces. Perhaps the happiest of Mr. Harlow’s sonnets is that 
entitled, ‘‘Hands’’ :— 


Two dear, worn hands now folded for their rest, 
Just overtaken by the last, long sleep. 

How many deeds were theirs your life to keep 
In pleasant ways! A child they led you lest 
Your feet should stumble: older when the test 
Of life maturing taught your hands to reap 
Their own rewards, still those old hands were deep 
In toil of unthanked tasks that they knew best 
How to perform, when you perhaps with pride 
The need of aid from other hands denied. 

So graceful, unobtrusive those old hands, 
Obedient to unselfish love’s demands ! 

Ah, kiss those wrinkled hands and softly weep 
To see them folded for the last long sleep. 


In ‘‘The Re-union of Adam and Eve and other Poems,’’10 by Mr. 
Davenport, there is only one that attracts us. It is a free and 
expanded translation of Catullus xxxi., 7-10: ‘‘O quid solutis est 
beatius curis?’’ the first stanza of which runs thus: 


O! happiest of all places, 
The place we call our own, 
As we reach it after travel, 
In the wind and rain alone. 
When leaving all discomfort 
For tobacco-leaf alight 
In our easy-chair and slippers 
We settle for the night. 


Perhaps some day Mr. Davenport will favour us with a tiny volume 
of scholarly renderings from that ‘‘tenderest of Roman poets.”’ 


9 “A Score of Sonnets.” By William Burt Harlow, Ph.D., Springfield. 
Mass.: T. R. Kaplinger. 

10 “The Re-union of Adam and Eve and other Poems.” By David 
Davenport. London: J. G. Hammond & Co. 
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Mr. Harold Begbie has written a book of fiction (1) which in 
reality seems to be the outspoken exposure of the Romanizing work 
in the Church of England. It was evidently written while the Royal 


Commission was enquiring into the disorders in the Church as by law 
established, and its publication soon after the issue of the Report 
makes it appear as a commentary upon and an illustration of the 
said Report. It is a strongly worded and cleverly written book from 
a social and ethical point of view. With dogmas and creeds, as 
such, it has nothing whatever to do, though the exposure of the way 
in which the under-mining work is being carried on is most telling 
and damaging withal. Probably someone, after having read this 
book, may be tempted to enquire whether such traitors and plotters 
exist in real life, and whether any system of Religion can breed, nurse 
and cherish a creature so repugnant to all moral senses as ‘‘Father’’ 
Severn appears to be. Nevertheless, we think the author has got 
much of the material for his story from the works concerning the 
principal actors in the exploit known in history as the ‘‘Oxford Move- 
ment.”’ 


In this book there are four .characters, vividly and masterfully 
depicted, all being members of the Church of England. A layman, 
Edmund Revington ; a curate, ‘‘Father’’ Vesey ; a vicar, ‘‘Father’’ 
Severn ; and a bishop, Walborough. All four secret members of the 
Church of Rome and of the Society of Nicodemus, founded by Reving- 
ton and Walborough and despotically ruled by ‘‘Father’’ Severn. 
Mr. Revington, the most enthusiastic member of the Society, one 
day expressed some doubt as to the honesty of the Society’s proceed- 
ings, but ‘‘Father’’ Severn remorselessly kept him to his oath and 
threatened him with exposure should he withdraw from the Society. 
Poor, deluded Revington could only end his trouble with his life, and 
to conceal the true cause of his suicide, a wicked lie is invented 
against the honour and reputation of Mrs. Revington. On this 
episode the story develops. ‘‘Father’’ Vesey, the curate of an 
Evangelical Church in South London, is the abject tool of ‘‘Father’’ 
Severn, the masterful ruler of the Society of Nicodemus. ‘‘Father’’ 
Severn bears a striking likeness to a well-known Anglican monk. He 
is a determined man, energetic, subtle and crafty to the extreme, with 
no remorse of conscience to hinder him in planning or working out 
his scheme. He hates the Church of England to the core. _ Its 
destruction is the dream and aspiration of his life. Bishop Walborough 
rather late in life repents the mistake of his youth and informs 
‘‘Father’’? Severn of his intention to withdraw from the Society of 
Nicodemus. ‘The mind of a theologian works so differently from an 
ordinary mind that we do not pretend to find any logical reason for 
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his belief that in secretly embracing the faith of Rome he was doing 
a good work for his own Church. How he had deluded himself to 
that extent is clearly shown in the book under consideration. Having 
expressed the desire to renounce a highly compromising, partnership 
with ‘‘Father’’ Severn, the latter threatened him with exposure. The 
same dilemma that caused Revington to take away his life was now 
facing Bishop Walborough, but he does so manfully and appears at 
a special meeting of the Society, at which he delivers himself with 
words of fire and indignation, concluding with an appeal to the mem- 
bers to dissolve their Society for honesty and decency’s sake. He is 
expelled in disgrace, and returns to his diocese a broken man. Bishop 
Walborough’s denunciation is a fine specimen of Cicero pro domo sua, 
but it seems also to represent the aim and object the author had in 
view in writing this his book. 
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